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THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 



Page 27 



ERRATUM. 
, line 10, f(yr more than tcM no more than 



wwxioMcitsu in Its general outlines, before ex- 
amining who are they that are to share it, or 
the proportion which is to fall to the lot of 

each. 

Every community of men has some prin- 
ciple or principles which by general coint 
regulate its dealings with members within, or 

B 



2 THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 

CH.L with communities or individuals without, the 
Spon^eouB CODimunity itself. When these principles are 
^ Ic^^ embodied in or represented by men or sets 
of men, whose function it is to determine, to 
maintain, or to modify them, such organs of 
the principles form the governing body of 
the community. These principles at first arise 
spontaneously, but, when they are represented 
by appropriated organs, then they are en- 
forced or modified voluntarily. Government 
therefore may be primarily considered as the 
voluntary modification of the spontaneous ac- 
tion of the community. Just as volition in 
the individual is nothing but the modification 
for a foreseen purpose of the actions which 
arise directly and unforeseen firom the feelings 
of the individual, by making a choice between 
the foreseen results of such inmaediate actions, 
and, in consequence of this choice, abstaining 
fi-om some of the actions and foUovnng others ; 
so in the community the action of govern- 
ment is the application of foresight and choice 
to modify the spontaneous dealings of mem- 
bers of the community with each other, or 
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with men not included in the community; ch.i. 
and this voluntary action of the community ^ nt^eoiw 
is rendered possible by setting apart some ^ ]^^^ 
man or set of men to be the organs of this 
common wtion. Government is the voKtion 
of society, and the members of the govern- 
ment are the organs of that volition. 

So far then as this analysis has at pre- 
sent gone^ there can be distinguished in any 
commmiity, 1st, the particular members of 
the communit}^ who may be called the or- 
gans of its spontaneous actions ; 2d, the mem- 
bers of the governing body, who may col- 
lectively be called the organs of its voluntary 
actions ; 3d, the principles of its spontaneous 
actions, which are the deeply seated but often 
obscure laws of nature directing its activity 
in all its branches; and 4th, the principles 
of its voluntary actions, which are the conven- 
tional or established laws, written or im- 
written, fundamental or derivative, which are 
founded on and modify the laws of its spon- 
taneous actions. 

As the two sets of organs are opposed 
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ch. I. to each other, so also are the two sets of laws, 
„ |i- spontaneous and voluntary* As the organs of 

SpontaneouB -t ^ o 

""iJto?*^ volition, the governing body, have the func- 
tion of expressing not their own volition, but 
that of the whole community, in which they 
themselves are included as some of the or- 
gans of its spontaneous action ; and as this 
governing body never creates or originates 
spontaneous action, but only regulates and 
modifies it ; so also of the two sets of laws, 
spontaneous and voluntary, the voluntary 
never excludes the spontaneous, but always 
supposes it and applies it, derives from it 
its own motive power, and only impresses 
upon this motive power, belonging to the 
spontaneous activity and expressed by the 
spontaneous laws of that ax^tiviiy, a new direc- 
tion and guidance ; the power is due to spon- 
taneity, the guidance to volition. The first 
problem in government therefore is to take 
care that the governing body shall not sub- 
stitute its own ends or purposes for those of 
the community at large ; or, what is the same 
thing in principle, that the voluntary laws of 
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the community shall not contradict or too ch.l 
violently modify the spontaneous lavra. In gpon^eoiu 
either case the resulting evil consists in dis- *^ iSara^^ 
arrangement and confusion of the vital me- 
chanism of the community ; a confusion which 
is felt in the uneasiness and unhappiness more 
or less acute of its individual members, many 
or few. To discover and to apply the right 
kind and the right amount of this voluntary 
modification, and to do so in the right cases 
and at the right times, this is the great and 
difficult problem of the theory and prax^tice of 
government. 

§ 2. Hitherto the only distinction applied Dirl^and 
to the analysis of society has been the distinc- voutior 
tion between voluntary and spontaneous action. 
But in all the concerns of humanity, in all the 
ways and works of man, there is another dis- 
tinction equally fundamental and equally uni- 
versal, the distinction between bis direct and 
bis reflective action. AU human action springs 
from feelii^, and all voluntary action springs 
from a choice between foreseen and compared 
feelings. The feelings belong to man, but the 
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ch.1. actions are directed to modify the world of 
D* ^J'and ^xt^J*^ objccts ; and the purpose of these 
SSS' actions, when they are voluntary, is to produce 
or to alter some feelings in man himself. When 
therefore man makes his choice between fore- 
seen feelings, in order to avoid one and to 
produce another, he weighs feelings against 
each other, which are states of his own con- 
sciousness, and then he exercises reflection ; 
but when he considers what external actions 
or what external objects are adapted to pro- 
duce such desired feelings, m other words, 
when he examines ike means requisite to pro- 
duce a chosen feeling, then he reasons not 
reflectively but directly. And just as all 
human action falls into the two kinds, insepa- 
rable in actual existence, of spontaneous and 
voluntary action, so also all voluntary action 
falls into the two kinds, similarly inseparable, 
of direct and reflective volition. 

Government there^re, belonging as it does 
wholly to voluntary action, includes these two 
elements, or elementary modes, of action, direct 
and reflective ; it includes the voluntary choice 
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of the ends or feelings to be attained or avoided ch. l 
by the community at large, and it includes 05^^^ 
also the voluntary choice of the means, that is, ^^fS^® 
of the actions and objects requisite to attain 
or to avoid the ends. 

It would be possible now, by looking back 
over the ground just traversed, to point out 
what are the main distinctions, or distinct 
classes of action, into which the general func- 
tions of goveminent may be supposed naturaUy 
to fall. For instance, the application of means 
to ends might be considered as the ground of 
all the administrative functions of government; 
the choice of ends in reflection as the ground 
of the more doubtful or difficult parts of its 
legislative fimctions ; and since there are some 
both of means and ends which are held as 
certain, fixed, and agreed upon by all members 
of theconunumty, the provision for these might 
seem to constitute the executive and judicial 
functions of government. But it would be 
idle to determine such points at present, since 
all governments must alike fulfil these func- 
tions, but whether a distinct organ is or ought 
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CH.L to be appropriated to each distinct function 
Dirfd'and ^^ qucstions wMch can only be answered by 
"^^ a study of the history of each particular com- 
munity. 

But it is important to observe that the 
government, being in all cases the volition of 
the community, represents in all cases more or 
less perfectly, and ought always to represent 
perfectly, the interests and the tendencies of 
the entire community; that not only is no 
individual excluded as a matter of fact from 
contributing in some measure to tiiis reflective, 
voluntary, and conmion action of the com- 
munity as a whole, but also that there is no 
interest, tendency, or desire,-no single part 
or function of his complex nature as a par- 
ticular man, — which is without its actual 
efficient influence in determining the conunon 
governmental action om the one hand, or which, 
on the other hand, is excluded from the legi- 
timate scope or contemplation of that action, 
considered as determined by foreseen purposes. 
Every feeling and function in the individual 
members of tiie community, and every indi- 
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vidual member himself, ia at once a contribut- , ch. l 
ing efficient influence and a contributing final pjjU'an^ 
cause of the voluntary and reflective action of "^^^ 
the community, which is called its government. 
The han^t »=tion of ^ese W «>a 
functions, and of the individuals who embody 
them, upon each other is the true purpose and 
scope of government ; a scope which may be 
expressed by the word Justice, in the large 
sense in which it is used in Plato's Republic, 
or by the word Liberty, in the sense familiar 
to later philosophers. 

LiBERTAS SUPREMA LEX : 

such is the formula in which may be smnmed 
up the fijial cause, the guiding principle, the 
ultimate end which directs the choice of means, 
in all government whether of individuals or of 
societies. Society is a community of individuals, 
and every individual is a community of facul- 
ties ; the government of the individual by one 
or more of his faculties, that is to say, of some 
of his faculties by others, namely, by his re- 
flection and volition, is requisite to his well- 
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ch. I. being and even to the continuance of his bare 
DiilJand ^^stence ; but such a government supposes 
^^tionf ^^^ includes the restraining of some faculties, 
the promotion and exercise of others ; and the 
harmonious action or liberty of the whole is 
the result of this government. Similarly with 
the government of societies ; but the indivi- 
dual members of such a society are not indis- 
tinguishable units, but each is a man, a com- 
plex of faculties needing government ; and 
the government camiot operate upon the indi- 
vidual but through the faculties of which he 
is the complex. In other words, the govern- 
ment of the society is but the continuation 
of the self-government of the individual. It 
can regulate and organise the individuals 
only by aiding each to regulate and organise 
hunself. In saving men jfrom each other it 
saves every man from himself, and in saving 
every man from himself it saves each from 
every other. The tyranny of inordinate de- 
sires is repressed by equal steps in the indi- 
viduals and between them. It follows that 
liberty cannot be conceived as the mere liberty 
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of the individual to do what he likes, as the ch. l 
more or less complete absence of societjr's j^j^^^ 
power restraining his action towards other ^^iSl^r 
individuals ; it must be conceived as the har- 
monious action between individuals resulting 
from the harmonious action of the faculties of 
each individual. Suppose such harmonious 
actien of faculties absent or incomplete, and 
then, in proportion as it is absent or incom- 
plete, it will require the supplemental assist- 
ance of the coercive action of government, 
iu order to produce or maintain the liberty 
both of society and of the individual himself, 
in other words, the liberty of the members 
of society both separately and collectively. 
No man's liberty consists in his being let 
alone, but iu his action being wisely and har- 
moniously regulated. 

Since then the functions of government are 
coextensive with the faculties and functions of 
the members of the society, no limitation of 
the functions of government can be deduced 
simply from this general consideration of its 
nature and office. If any limitations should 
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ch. l be maintained, it must be from a view of the 
-^ § 2- ^ inconveniences which attend a separation of 

Direct and *^ 

"Sr the organs of the common volition from those 
of the common spontaneous action, and from 
a proof that such necessary separation inter- 
poses difficulties in the way of attaining the 
benefits otherwise flowing from all voluntary 
modification of conduct. Here is one of the 
greatest discrepancies in the analogy between 
an individual and a body politic, namely, that 
the volition of the latter, being exercised 
only through empirically separate organs, is 
only imperfectly accessible to the motives 
which operate in the members, only imper- 
fectly acquainted with the conceptions of their 
intelligence, and only imperfectly capable of 
commanding their obedience. Two interests 
are thus inevitably established in the body 
politic, that of the governing and that of the 
governed members ; and this gives rise to 
perhaps the most important and least evitable 
controversies of modem times, those between 
governments and subjects. Some would de- 
sire, from a view of these evils, that the func- 
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tions of government should be restricted within ch. l 
the narrowest possible limits, and to the fewest Djjljfand 
possible kinds of action ; others again, starting ^^o^ 
from the idea of a government in society possi- 
bly as perfect as that of the will and the rea- 
son in the individual, would wish to extend 
its functions to the utmost, as the only sound 
basis for improving and perfecting its action. 
But both of these opposite lines of a. priori 
thinking are imperfect and one-sided; the first 
leaves out of view the nature and necessary 
oface of government itself, and is all but com- 
pletely empirical ; the second leaves out of view 
the limitations necessarily flowing from the im- 
perfect solidarity of a body politic. The only 
true method of determinmg the limits of the 
functions of government is to keep both these 
conceptions in view together, and then to dis- 
cover jfrom the history of the particular com- 
mimity in question, its history read in the 
light of universal history and of analogous 
cases, what benefits are those which such a 
community is precluded from reaping from 
government unless at the price of preponder- 
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Ch. I. 

Direct and 
reflectiTe 
volition. 



§3. 

The Constitu- 
tion. 



ating evils. The net results of such a balance 
will show what kinds of function, and in what 
degree, the government in question ought to 
fulfil and from what it ought to abstam. The 
limit of the functions must be detennined by 
an historical consideration of the attamable 
benefits, and not the benefits by an a priori 
consideration of the functions. 

§ 3. Such considerations as the foregoing 
however are questions for government itself, 
for government animated by the idea that it 
is the organ not of its own will and of its 
own reason, but of the will and the reason of 
the community at large. But there are other 
considerations of a more general nature, which 
are requisite here in order to determine, suf- 
ficiently for the present purpose, the func- 
tions of government. A community then first 
reaches maturity, and is entitled to ihe name 
of Republic or State, when it commits to se- 
parate and permanent organs the care of en- 
forcing, modifying, and applying according to 
circumstances the permanent and fundamental 
laws of its existence which are its Constitu- 



tlon. 
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tion ; and the most permanent and the most ch.l 
fundamental of these will always be unwritten Tj^eCoMtitu- 
and by the majority of the nation even un- 
perceived. Their operation becomes visible 
only in long periods of time ; and they are 
more clearly manifest in binding the succes- 
sion of generations to each other by conamon 
principles of life, than in consolidating the 
members of any single generation. It is the 
function of government to guard and apply 
both classes, the unwritten as well as the 
written laws ; to look before and after, along 
the past and future course of the life of the 
community, as well as around at the existing 
generation ; to provide as &r as may be for 
the interests of the future, by applying in 
their true spirit the principles of the past. 
The government is not only the organ of the 
will and reason of the community as it is at 
any one time existing, but also the organ 
of its permanent and fiindaoaental laws or 
constitution ; for without such a constitution 
the government itself would have no con- 
stitutive principle. The same laws of spon- 



tion. 
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CH.L taneous action which produce and develop 
nr^ i ^x..x_ within the community the organs of its volun- 

The Cfonfltitu- -^ ° 

tary action become the laws of action of those 
voluntary organs, when they have been pro- 
duced. They are organic laws and laws of 
growth and development. The new organs 
of the community are developed out of and 
separated from the old, only by virtue of and 
in accordance with the laws of the spontane- 
ous action of the conununity ; and these laws 
also continue to rule, as voluntarily accepted 
principles, the actions of the voluntary organs 
who are then- creatures. Thus the principles 
or laws which are the constitution are not 
principles or laws arbitrarily adopted by a 
ruler or a government for the time being; 
mistakes may doubtless be made, and princi- 
ples may be supposed. to belong to the con- 
stitution which in truth are strangers to it, 
and alien from its spirit ; mistakes which the 
carefiil study of history can alone obviate or 
rectify. But the principles are real, not arbi- 
trary, and are founded in the nature of the 
community in which they determine the tend- 
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encies of its spontaneous or natural action, in ch. i. 
which rather they are themselves those de- Tj^^Q^^itu- 
terminate tendencies. The supervening of 
volition in appropriated organs, which is itself 
the fruit of those tendencies, cannot reverse 
or destroy them ; but its organs must dis- 
cover and obey them on pain of introducing 
confusion and even ruin into the organic 
structure and vital functions of the State. 

The government then is the organ not 
simply of the conununity, but also of the 
constitution or fundamental principles of the 
organisation of the community. And these 
principles are not only laws of coordination, 
but also laws of growth ; in Auguste Comte's 
language, not only statical but also d3niami- 
cal laws, laws of progress as weU as laws of 
order. Through and in the community exist 
these fimdamental tendencies, principles, or 
laws ; while the community is in its spon- 
taneous state these laws are laws of nature, 
ruliQg the conscious and voluntary actions of 
its membei's, but not the conscious and vo- 
luntary actions of the community ; when the 

c 
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oh.l volition of the community is embodied in 

TheEtite- F^nanent organs, tixese laws become con- 

^^^ sciously and voluntarily adopted as the ftm- 

damental principles of policy, and appealed 

to by statesmen as the ultimate limit of what 

is possible in government, and the sole irre* 

movable condition imposed on the methods of 

attaining it. 

§4. § 4. Abstracting now from the two kinds 

Theldeaofthe 

Constitution, of orgaus, thosc of the spontaneous and those 
of the voluntary action of the community, it 
wiU be weU to consider and compare the two 
states of the constitution, or of the permanent 
and fundamental principles of action, as they 
exist first in the spontaneous and afterwards 
in the voluntary state. Together they are what 
Coleridge calls the Constitution according to 
the Idea. To Coleridge's work on the Con- 
stitution of the Church and State I am proud 
- toi refer as to the work of a never seen but 
affectionately honoured master. I think, how- 
ever, that he has not there sufficientiy drawn 
out the distinction between the Idea in its 
origin and the Idea as the ultimate end of the 
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national life, between the constitution itself, ch.l 
as it exists in actual realisation at any one Thei<^ofthe 
time, and the ultimate aim or scope of the ^^'^'""*"^**°°- 
constitution, which is its idea ; which can be 
done only by applying the distinction between 
voluntary aad spontaneous action. "Our 
whole history from Alfred onwards," he says, 
" demonstrates the continued influence of such 
an idea, or ultimate aim, on tiie minds of our 
fore&tiiers ;" and this is true, but it describes 
the idea only in the voluntary state, being 
there more or less clearly seen by successive 
statesmen ; it does not carry up its pedigree 
into the spontaneous state, and show its origin 
in tiie natural growtii of society before the 
establishment of a regular government. But 
perhaps no epoch can be pointed out, at least 
within historic times, at which the germs of a 
regular government did not exist, and at which 
consequently the idea did not exist and operate 
as a final cause, as a voluntarily adopted and 
ultimate aim. It is not necessary to show that 
there was such an epoch. The spontaneous 
and the voluntary states must not be conceived 



"■^^■^^■W*^^ 
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ch. I. as successive, as replaced and replacing ; they 

Theidell'ofthe ^^* ^® concclvcd as coexisting during the 
Constitution, ^j^^j^ ^^ of the Community, but so that the 

spontaneous is being constantly and gradually 
infdsed and absorbed into the voluntary ; the 
natural and spontaneous laws being gradu- 
ally more completely discovered and more 
thoroughly understood, and adopted in con- 
sequence by more enlightened and energetic 
volition. The laws so transformed become 
ideas ; and the complex of them becomes th^ 
idea of the constitution. In the early stages 
of the development of the conunon life, those 
laws of nature which are first to pass into ideas, 
and become final and ultimate causes or ends, 
are conceived by the statesmen of those days 
less distinctly as ideas to be realised than as 
laws to be obeyed ; they have more of the 
character of laws, and less of that particular 
difference which makes them ideas. Hence in 
the early stages of the nation's history the final 
aim of the nation's life is less clearly perceived, 
and expressed by more simple and elementary 
terms. To use Coleridge's own expression. 



ConstitutioiLr 
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the statesmen will be rather possessed by, ch.l 

than themselves possess, the ideas ; but this is Theil^ofthe 

equivalent to saying that the ideas will appear 

to them less in the character of ideas, and more 

in that of laws, whether moral or civil, which 

they did not make and would not disobey. As 

self-conscious life increases in the nation, the 

ideas which at first appeared as laws assume 

their true character of ideas ; and this they 

do by being understood by the reason and 

adopted as final purposes by the will. At the 

same time tiie system and organic order of 

these ideas become more manifest ; they are 

not only exhibited as ideas, but their compo- 

sition and content as ideas axe more deeply 

and widely comprehended. They receive more 

accurate names, and are embodied in more 

explicitly significant formularies. Call it what 

we will however, the idea has been the same 

fi-om first to last, whether consecrated by ex- 

r 

pressions of earlier or of later periods, accord- 
ing as each period was struggling to realise 
an earlier or a later aspect of the idea. Per- 
sonal liberty; equality before the law; the 



Cionstitutioiii 
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^. supremacy of law itself not parliament or 
Theii^<.*he ting ; freedom of worship ; Uberty of speech 
and of printing ; such are some of the sides 
or aspects of the laws of nature which have 
from time to time been transformed into ideas 
and affirmed by the reason and the will of the 
nation, to be thenceforth among the ends never 
to be lost sight of^ but to be more and more 
fiilly realised for ever. And every one of these 
has been a spontaneous and natural tendency 
implanted in the nature of every individual, 
before it was conceived as a law to be incor- 
porated into the constitution of thje nation. At 
the present day it may be said that we can 
take a farther flight, and aim not merely at 
incorporating new laws or new energies or 
classes of men into our constitution, but that 
we can state as an idea the purpose or final 
aim of harmonising all that are already incor- 
porated, and of providing at the same time for 
new incorporations ; the two purposes being 
inseparable, not independent but members of 
a angle purpose. In this sense it is that I have 
ventured to use the expression that Liberty is 
the Supreme Law. 
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§ 5. There are then two things to be con- oh. l 
sidered in the progress or development of in^e movement 
every community, the motive force itself, and ^^*^^^' 
the direction which it takes or the guid- 
ance impressed upon it under volition. The 
motive force consists in the interests or the 
desires of classes or of parties in the commu- 
nity. As soon a^ any desire is widelyfelt, 
as soon as any large number of men feel 
uneasy in their social or political condition, 
they begin to agitate for a change in the old 
kw, or for the establishment of some new 
law, which shall give them what they desire. 
The other classes who are satisfied with things 
as they are oppose the change, fearing that 
what is given to one class will be taken 
from the rest Society is thus thrown into 
active antagonism, and a movement in some 
direction is inevitable. All now depends 
upon the comparative strength of the anta- 
gonistic parties ; the party of movement may 
be too weak to effect the change which it 
desires, as was the case with the Lollards 
under Henry IV., who were forced to ac* 
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ch.1. quiesce in the old state of things by ihe 
The Movement ^^^^6 which the king concluded with the 
of Society, ci^^irch party, that party being then too 
strong to be forced from its position ; but 
in a case like this the desires of the party of 
movement remain like a leaven working in 
the State, awaiting a more favourable time 
for their fulfilment. ( See Mr. Brodie's Const. 
History^ vol. i. p. 45 et seq., ed. 1866.) But 
if the parties thrown into antagonism are 
more equally matched, the result is a com- 
promise ; and this compromise is effected by 
looking back to the principle involved in 
some former laws, and applying it to meet 
the case newly arisen. The spirit of the law, 
not its letter, is invoked ; and the constitu- 
tion thus approaches by one step towards its 
realisation. The interests or desires of some 
class or classes are the motive power, the 
spirit of former laws is the guiding power, 
or the form into which these interests are 
thrown in attaining fulfilment. Thus it is 
that constitutional principles are by degrees 
more clearly developed and more consciously 
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established; as for instance the custom of ch.l 
parliament always requiring of the king the The movement 
ratification of some charter or the redress of s<*<^*y- 
some grievance, as the price of their grant- 
ing him some extraordinary tax, became the 
foundation of the well-recognised principle 
that the parliament which grants supplies has 
the right of being consulted as to the purposes 
to which they are to be appKed. At first the 
principle was the result of equal forces in 
antagonism, guided by a sense of justice in 
the claims which each of them, king and par- 
liament, insisted on; at last it grew into a 
constitutional principle regulating the daily 
workbg of the machinery of government. 

Just as in individuals the spring of all 
action, of all traius of thought and associa- 
tion of ideas, is interest or desire in some 
shape or other, so also in communities of men 
the sole motive cause of all social or political 
movement is interest or desire felt by some 
body of men sufficiently numerous or other- 
wise powerfiil to make its wishes attended to 
by the rest. It is very rarely that a nation 
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Oh. I, is entirely unanimous in adopting any course 
The movement ^^ couduct, especially coHduct towards other 
of Society, ^ations; it is the will of the party or class 
which is most powerful at the time which is 
expressed by such conduct; witness the po- 
Hcy of England towards revolutionary France 
under the administration of Pitt. But in in- 
ternal policy, where the wishes of different 
classes are better understood by themselves 
and others, as well as felt by them to be of 
more immediate importance to themselves, 
each of these antagonistic interests exercises 
a more regular influence upon the course of 
affairs; and the result of the arrangement 
more nearly expresses a compromise to which 
all classes are, more or less, unanimous in 
acceding. 

The antagonistic mterests or desires of 
men in masses are like what are called in 
mechanics the potential energies which in 
composition become actual energies, working 
in a certain determined direction, the direc- 
tion taken by the whole composite mass. 
(See Prof. Tyndall in the ForirngMy Review, 
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Dec. 1, 1865.) But there is this difference ch. l 
between the mechanical and the social com- -- ^^ 

Tbe moyement 

position of forces, that the latter is effected ®'s°*'^- 
by argument and reasoning, by an appeal to 
already established principles, besides the ap- 
peal to the force of the motive powers which 
are the desires of the parties or classes in- 
terested. This appeal to established princi- 
ples keeps political and social life from being 
more than merely analogous to mechanical 
movement. The desires or interests of classes 
are the analogon of the potential energies in 
mechanics; and if the strength which the 
classes could exert in realising their desires 
was the only thing operative in the result, 
the whole movement in the one case would 
be fully represented by the movement in the 
other. But since there is always an appeal 
to a commonly accepted principle of law, 
which appeal is a necessary condition of any 
compromise, or composition of forces, being 
accepted, the process becomes one of reason- 
ing as well as of feeling beings, and the life 
of political society is a life of reason, and is 
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Oh. I. capable of being governed by ideas as well as 
^^ §5. ^ laws, so soon as the spirit of tlie laws which 

The moyement , ' *■ 

<^^^- are adopted can be distinguished from their 
letter, or from the laws themselves. 



CHAPTER II. 



DETERMINATION OF THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 



classification. 



§ 6. The problem expressed in the words ch.il 
which are the title of this Chapter cannot be gpont^eous 
to determine what persons are to be admitted 
to, and what persons are to be excluded from, 
aU shBTe in the government ; this is a ques- 
tion which can arise only, if at all, on the 
solution of a previous problem, which is the 
present one ; and this problem is to de- 
termine what class distinctions are to be 
taken between the members of the commu- 
nity, how the members of the community are 
to be distinguished, in what character or as 
belonging to what denomination they are to 
be considered as the exercisers of political 
power. The principle of classification, for 
instance, might be purely local, those who 
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CHjL lived in towns might be distinguislied from 
„ 8 6. those who lived in the country, or the in- 
dUmoation. habitants of particular counties or districts 
might be classed together; or again, there 
might be a distinction of ages, of those be- 
tween 20 and 60 and those above 60 years 
of age ; or again, of sex ; or again, of rank ; 
or again, of profession or calling ; or again, 
of intelligence or cultivati<m ; or again, of 
wealth or the diflferent kinds of wealth ; or 
again, into femiUes; or again, there might 
be no other distinction but the ultimate one 
between individuals, and every member of 
the community might have an equal voice 
in its government on the sole ground of his 
being a free and equal member of it, which 
would be equivalent to rejecting all the spon- 
taneous classifications of society, and esta- 
blishing voluntarily the principle that for 
political purposes there should be no classi- 
fication at all. 

The question must be approached histori- 
cally. It is impossible to deduce from the 
mere consideration of the functions of go- 
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vemment the answer to the problem of who ch. n. 
are to share in it. To answer this problem ^^^^^^ 
it must be considered what are the sponta- ® ^^^^' 
lieous or natural tendencies of the commu- 
nity, and what has been hitherto the course 
which those tendencies have taken, not alone 
but under the guidance of volition, in order 
to see what farther guidaace and what fur- 
ther modifications are at once practicable and 
desirable at the present time. Now all com- 
mimities tend spontaneously to fall into some 
classification, indeed into many cross classi- 
fications ; and^ every class has its appropriate 
function and its appropriate interest. Inte- 
rest is the motive power of fimction ; and 
the function performed by any class is the 
means whereby it satisfies its interest. It is 
proper then to speak of one and the same 
object under any one of its three aspects, 
namely, ckss, interest, or function; for in- 
stance the manufaxjturing, tiie agricultural, 
the legal, the clerical, class, interest, or fimc- 
tion. Those that belong to the same class 
perform tiie same fimction and have tiie same 
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gh.Ii. interest; the same circumstances, the same 
^ § ^ laws, affect them favourably or unfavourably 

Spontaneous ' J J 

oiaMification. ^ alike. Itt auothcr and derivative sense 
of the term they have the same interests, 
namely, the wealth, power, or other advan- 
tages of the class as a whole are the inte- 
rest of the whole class; such advantages, 
which affect the whole class, redound to the 
advantage of each member of it, and a class 
spirit is generated, founded on a community 
of interests. The same thing happens in all 
classes; and thus the entire community is 
di^ributed into ola^ea, e«=h of which i, 
more closely cemented within itself than it 
is with the other classes of the community, 
between which there thus arises a compara- 
tive antagonism of interest. Such an anta- 
gonism of class interests may be frozen and 
indurated into Caste, or it may be counter- 
acted by numerous and subtil cross classifi- 
cations. But the tendency to form into 
classes, each gravitating to its own centre 
interest, and repulsive to that extent of the 
other classes, is a spontaneous tendency of 
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nature which is not peculiar to one people Ch.il 
or to one time, but is found for ever opera- gpoa^eoiw 
tive in all conununities of men. Man never 
acts in isolation, but always as a member of 
a class, and usually as a member of several. 
His powe™ ^ Vantages of ^y kinds 
are thus increased, and at the same time 
contribute to increase those of the classes to 
which he belongs. The more numerous and 
powerful are the members of any class, the 
greater is the power of that class, and the 
greater is the influence which it exerts on 
other classes ; but in proportion as the mem- 
bers of it belong to a greater number of 
other classes, and still more to a greater 
number of equally powerful classes, will the 
energy with which that class power is ex- 
erted become less. Hence a complex cross 
classification is the great means of lessening 
the antagonism of classes, and is to that ex- 
tent a guarantee of stability to the entire 
conmiunity. 

The family, if by that term is meant a 
man with his wife, children, and any other 

D 
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c^ relations living with him and supported by 
o i?- him, is not a class in the above sense of the 
^^^*"*°^***^"' word. In the family the bond is too clpse, 
or m other words the binding interests are 
too numerous and too intense, to allow the 
family to be regarded otherwise than as the 
extension of the individual, the individual as 
the centre of the family. Whether sole or 
as the centre of a family, the unit of society 
is the individual ; first as the unit of a class, 
then as the unit of the classes forming the 
entire community. Nor again do the rich 
and the poor form classes in the sense here 
intended, because in a society like that of 
England there is no sufficiently marked limit 
between them; the extremes are marked, 
but they shade by impalpable gradations into 
each other. As the limit of the family is 
too strongly marked, so that between the 
rich and the poor is too faint and too fluc- 
tuating to afford a principle of classification. 

It is not likely that the spontaneous tend- 
ency to form into classes will ever cease or 
remit ; but on the contrary it may be ex- 
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pected to increase with the development of ch.il 
human faculties and human freedom. But „ |^- 

Spontaneons 
cation. 



thif very increase of the tendency may it- 
self counteract some of its own effecte by the 
introduction of mutually balancing classes and 
fine equivalences of cross classification; so 
that there may remain in result no classes 
sufficiently distinct and sufficiently antago- 
nistic to be made the gromidwork of a dis- 
tinction for poUtical purposes. In this case 
recourse must be had to that final and na- 
tural classification, in which each individual 
or each family is a class by itself; and the 
voice of each individual in the government 
would then express not the interests of any 
single one of the classes to which he be- 
longed, but the resulting balance of the an- 
tagonistic interests of them aU. The indi- 
vidual voter would strike the balance of 
interests and express the result in his vote ; 
while, if he voted as the member of a class, 
his vote would express the interests of that 
class, and the balance would be struck first 
and only in parliament. In such a finely 
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ch. n. adjusted balance of classes and of class inter- 
a \^' ests as is above supposed, the mutual neu- 

ilassi 



€. 



I canon, ^ralisation of interests would give scop% to 
a very large amount of disinterested opinion ; 
where a man's interests were silenced, his 
intelligence jwould come into less restricted 
play; where men of all classes indifferently 
were determined now to the interest of one 
class and now to that of another, the gene- 
ral interest of the whole community would 
claim a larger share of attention, for that is 
commonly the weakest of all the interests to 
which a man feels himself attached, and is 
usually considered only when his more im- 
mediate interests are to a great extent satis- 
fied. 

Such however is not the state of society in 
England, or indeed in any other country, at 
present, nor can the time be yet distinctly fore- 
seen when it will become so. The English 
community is at present distinguished into 
strongly marked classes, each gravitating to 
its own interests and exerting a definite class 
influence in comparative antagonism to the in- 
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fluence of other classes. Eacli class is thus a ch. n- 



power in the community, compared with which gponl^eoue 
the powers exerted by individuals are of infi- ^^^ 



nitesimal value. The larger a class is, and the 
more fundamental and powerful the interests 
which bind it together, — ^two circumstances 
which will be found to accompany each other, 
since the lower we go in the scale of dignity of 
interests, the wider becomes the field which 
they occupy and the stronger becomes their 
intensity in the individual, — so much the more 
power will that class exert, and so much the 
more significant will be its weight in the an- 
tagonism of society. Each great class or in- 
terest in the community becomes thus a great 
social force. In the spontaneous stage of 
society it may perhaps be more properly 
called a force ; when legally constituted as a 
contributing influence in the government, in 
the voluntary stage of society, the term power 
may be best applied to express it. 

§ 7. Society thus classifying itself into « S'^- , 
forces, each great interest or fimction becom- g^^^t. 
ing a force in the community, and this being 
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Oh. ii. the spontaneous tendency of society, the whole 
ForUl'and q^^stion of the constitution of government is 

powers in ^ /» xT_ • /» j^i /• 

govemment. & questiou 01 the convcrsion 01 these forces 
into powers. But this is not a question en- 
tirely open to volition, that is, one to be de- 
cided arbitrarily; there is an universal law of 
nature, in other words, a spontaneous tendency 
of society, which decides some part of the ques- 
tion; a decision never to be arbiti-arily reversed 
or contravened but at the peril of the order 
and progress of the society. This law and ten- 
dency of nature, which may be proved by the 
history of our own and of aU countries, is that 
the forces of the community tend to constitute 
themselves into powers, that is, into the legi- 
timate or legalised determinants of the govern- 
ment, ^/a weight in the goveronlt pro- 
portioned to their weight as forces in the spon- 
taneous stage ; a phenomenon which seems to 
be aimed at by a current but somewhat in- 
accurate phrase, namely, that social power 
precedes and is the source of political. The 
phrase is inaccurate because there may be so- 
cial powers as well as social forces, and poli- 
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tical forces as well as political powers ; the dis- ch. il 
tinction between social and political does not FoJesand 
coincide with that between spontaneous and g^^S^t. 
voluntary. 

This spontaneous tendency apportioning the 
powers to the forces would not need to be in- 
terfered with by government in the matter of 
regulating its own constitution, that is, in de- 
termining what classes are to share in the 
government, were it not that previous political 
institutions, previous constitutions of govern- 
ment, by which former generations have en- 
deavoured to express the conversion of forces 
into powers, remain operative laws of the land, 
notwithstanding that the composition of the 
forces on which they are based has silently 
undergone a change. Political institutions 
need thus to be accommodated from time to 
time not to new opinions and modem theories, 
but to the ancient, natural, and everlasting 
order, the spontaneous composition of forces 
in the community. This fact alone makes a 
change necessary in the powers which share 
in the government. Improvements of other 
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CH.n. kinds in the matter of government may be 
Foil Jg and ^^^ded on other grounds; but representative 
g^^^t. reform, reform in the personal distribution of 
the suffrage, in the extension or limitation of 
the constituent bodies represented in parlia- 
ment, — ^this is called for in consequence of a 
change in the forces of the community, and 
of this change only. The forces which are 
really operative at any time in the community, 
and the interests or classes to which they 
belong, must be duly represented in the go- 
vernment; the government must consist of 
powers, in mutual antagonistic operation, pro- 
portioned to the forces of the interests actually 
operative in the country. 

The first and most indispensable elements 
of political justice consist in proportioning 
the degree of power or legal share in the 
government to the degree of force actually 
exerted by or inherent in each great compo- 
nent class or interest in the nation. This is 
the only means of preventing revolutions. 
Revolutions are the consequence of unplaced 
or misplaced ambitions, and are to be expected 
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as inevitable whenever men or classes who are ch.il 
conscious of ability and weight have no career For!J['and 
open to them in the order of tilings under g^^^^t. 
which they live. The career of each class and 
of the individual members of it must be opened 
for them without interfering with those of 
other classes and their members. This seems 
to have been the secret spring of tiie revolu- 
tions in Greece and in Eome ; as soon as foreign 
war ceased to supply a common career to all 
ambitions, the different class interests became 
incompatible with each other; all wanted to 
govern the state exclusively, for there was no 
other career but that of political life. The 
arising and development of the industrial life 
and the industrial regime, in which to share 
and under which to live is the fortunate lot, 
of modem Europe,-a life and a regime in 
which men in conjunction with men direct 
their energies to winning utilities and com- 
modities from nature, instead of robbing them 
from each other, — ^requiring as they do the 
free concourse of all classes and of all nations, 
open thereby to every nation, every class, and 
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ch. ii. every individual, a legitimate aad a sufficient 
Foilea'and ^^^^^- The Want of a career like that opened 

• 

g^SJSS;. by the industrial life was the chief cause of 
the dissolution of the societies of the ancient 
world; the societies of the modem world wiU 
owe chiefly to the opening of this career their 
stability and perpetuation. Industrial life opens 
up a career for all in addition to, and side 
by side with, the career of political life, the 
career of ambition of pubUc employment and 
office; and thus prevents the narrowness of 
this latter field, when it is insufficient to ad- 
mit all classes alike and at the same time, from 
being fatal to the harmony of their action. 
But this new career opened for all does not 
close the old career for any; it remedies its 
•insufficiency by an addition to the old field of 
activity, not by the substitution of a new field 
in its stead. The career of political life is stiU 
open for all the classes of modem societies, in 
addition to the industrial career open to all. 
Their access to it is not debarred, it is rather 
rendered easier to themselves and less perilous 
to the state ; nor does it cease to be an object 
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of ambition; but each career is the proper sup- ch. ii. 
plement and extension of the other. Yet the « § ^' , 

^ Forces and 

danger of excluding any of the forces of society g^^ent. 
from the political career is not rendered less 
because the way to their participation in it has 
been smoothed. The law of nature is not al- 
tered ; the powers must still be proportioned 
to the forces of the community. 

War was the occupation of society in the 
ancient and mediaeval world, the life of society 
was military, its spontaneous forces bore a 
imlitary character, and therefore its powers 
were established and distributed on a military 
basis. The spontaneous life of modem societies 
is industrial, and on its forces so classified must 
its powers also be raised. The powers of go- 
vernment were in the one case determined by 
military, in the other must be determined by 
industrial, classifications ; for the forces deter- 
mine the powers, and the forces are character- 
ised by the classification. Government is the 
voluntary life of society, and must follow the 
nature of its spontaneous life ; in other words, 
the classes which exert a spontaneous force 

4 
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Oh. II. 

Forces and 

powers in 

govenunent* 



Law of the 

growth of 

forces. 



must always be invested with a proportionate 
voluntary power. A class excluded from 
power wiU be equally revolutionary under the 
new as under the old regime. 

§ 8. Two laws of nature operative in hu- 
man societies have now been pointed out ; the 
first, that societies tend to form into classes 
and cross classifications, the second, that the 
forces spontaneously exerted by these classes 
tend to convert themselves into proportionate 
powers in government; and the action of 
these laws under two kinds of spontaneous 
life, the military and the industrial, has also 
been adverted to. It must now be inquired 
whether there is any general law of nature, 
operative in society, which determines under 
either or both of these two regimes the 
growth and development of the forces and 
classes of society; whether there is any cir- 
cumstance which carries with it or determines 
the formation of classes with their inherent 
forces, or the preponderance of one class over 
another in point of force. It will be plain 
that there is one such circumstance or cause 
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equally operative under both regimes. Per- ch.ii. 
sonal qualities, it may be thought, are the i^J^^^e 
ultimate ground of all social superiority, such «£i;^' 
for instance as strength, courage, skill, intel- 
ligence, or probity. But these, though they 
may be the ultimate groimd of all superi- 
ority, have no class-forming efficiency ; classes 
which are distinguished by their possession 
in a high degree wiU exert a corresponding 
degree of force, but there is nothing in them 
which brings men together into classes. In- 
terest is the formative bond of classes. What 
then is it that determines interest ? Not what 
men are, but what they have, what they 
fear to lose, what they wish to increase, — 
honours, possessions, privUeges, instruments, 
advantages, in one word, wealth, — this is the 
bond which forms men into classes, by caus- 
ing similar circumstances to be favourable or 
unfavourable to them alike. The idem velle 
idem nolle is the bond of allies ; not that of 
true friends, except it be restricted to moral 
matters and matters of sentiment. But it is 
the bond of allies which is now in question. 
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Oh. n. Wealth again, besides being the foimda- 

Lawofthe *^^^ ^^ interest, is also directly the source 
^orce& of social forcc. Personal qualities may be the 
source of the original acquisition of wealth, 
but superior wealth when it has been ac- 
quired far outweighs in force the most bril- 
liant personal qualities when they stand alone. 
It gives a direct command over other men 
by the direct appeal it makes to their inter, 
ests. Whatever may be its source, whether 
it is acquired or inherited, wealth is itself the 
source of power. A class of wealthy men 
is irresistibly powerful except by a class 
equally wealthy. Wealth of the same kind, 
creating interests of the same kind, is the 
creator of classes ; and the degree of that 
wealth, so distributed into kinds and so pos- 
sessed by classes, is the determinant of the 
force exerted by each class. In other words, 
wealth is the basis of all class formation, and 
of the distribution of all social force. A class 
may also be formed as well in consequence 
of the possession of little wealth as in con- 
sequence of the possession of much ; that is, 
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the poor may form a class in antagonism to ch. ii. 
the rich; but this classification will be fonned LaJ^lthe 
just as much on the basis of wealth. And ^0^68.^ 
the numbers which will probably belong to 
this class, of the poor, will tend to make up 
for the low degree of the wealth possessed by 
each member of it. Its social force will then 
depend on its comparative numbers and or- 
ganisation. For when society is considered 
as distributed into classes formed on the basis 
of wealth, the force exerted by each class will 
not be proportioned to its positive wealth, 
that is, to the quantity of utility which it can 
command, but to the amount of its compara- 
tive wealth, that is, to the amount of services 
which it can command from others. In the 
terms of political economy, the force exerted 
by each class wiU be m proportion to the 
values, not the utilities, which it holds ; its 
social force consists in what it can command 
of others, not in what it can enjoy in itself. 

S 9. This third law of nature operative in _ § 9- 

^ ^ The three 

human society, that wealth is the creator of *'^^*- 
classes and the determinant of their force, is 
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a law which may be clearly traced in all 
times and countries, in the ancient as well as 
in the modem world ; it is not peculiar to 
the industrial regime. It is not however 
likely imder that regime to become of less 
importance than before. Auguste Comte was 
the first, so &r as I am aware, to demonstrate 
the growth and history of the industrial re- 
gime ; but his theory both of what its orga- 
nisation ought to be and of what it must 
actually be has grave defects. I refer to his 
Phil. Positive^ Leyon 57, vol. vi. pp. 48 1 et seq.; 
ed. 1 864. He considers the working classes as 
performing a most important function in that 
organisatipn, and yet he maintains that they 
can without danger be excluded firom be- 
coming a power io the government of society; 
and this without giving to them such power 
under any other title than as the working 
class ; they are entirely excluded. Because 
under the indu ' ' ' 
which exhaust, < 
temporal interesl 
the four great ( 



classes. 
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namely, those of bankers, merchants, manu- oh. il 
facturers, and agriculturists, are directed by ThI three 
their own industrial chiefs, Comte concludes 
that the government of the whole community 
requires no other organs than Uiose which 
are tiius suppUed ; neglecting the distinction 
between spontaneous and voluntary states in 

ihe society, and the necessary transformation 
of forces into powers ; neglecting also the ac- 
tual and necessary establishment of constitu- 
tictnal laws in aU states which have reached 
the maturity of the reflective stage of deve- 
lopment, and the equally necessary institution 
of appropriate and permanent organs for the 
maintenance and revision of that constitution. 

I cannot but think that these errors (if errors 

♦. 

they be) are due to Comte's neglect of meta- 
physical inquiry properly so called, that JB, of 
the careful analysis of the functions of the in- 
dividual, as one indispensable preliminary to 
the theory of society ; not that the reason- 
ing and voUtional functions of society can be 
inferred at once from the existence of such 
functions in ihe individual, but that when 

E 
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ch.il such fiinctions are found, as they actually 
ThI three ^^ fouud, in socicty, they must be referred 

""^^ to the similar functions in the mdividual as 
one of their conditions of existence in society, 
and as that condition which fiimishes the 
means of their analysis and interpretation. 

Nor is the classification of the four kinds 
of industry into which Comte distiibutied the 
temporal functions of the community, — ^for be 
it observed that the temporal and not the 
spiritual functions in society are here in ques- 
ts' n, ite distinction between which, as weU 
as the necessity for keeping the organs of 
them »ep«>te, Meridge LL iiJco^ 
proclaimed,— founded on a diflference of in- 
terests sufficiently searching or sufficiently 
fundamental to be made the basis of a distri- 
bution of shares in the government. The 
differences between classes must, it is true, 
under an industrial regime, be drawn from 
industrial functions, must be founded upon 
differences in their modo of acting about 
wealth ; wealth must in some way or other 
be 'made the basis of the classification. But 



dasses. 
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it is requisite on the one hand that the in- can. 
terests which separate the classes should be rn^fthree 
fimdamental and of great binding power 
within the class, and creative of a correspond- 
ing antagonism between it and other classes ; 
and on the other hand that they should be 
of constant daily operation, not dependent for 
their efficacy on extiraordinary or exalted 
states of feeling, or on occasional circum- 
stances. Now there is a certain antagonism 
of interest between the classes which Comte 
mentions ; but, in the presence of more search- 
ing antagonisms and more intense interests, 
minor differences tend to be obliterated and 
forgotten. Some members of such minor 
classes would frequently be found acting as 
the allies of each other, in opposition to other 
members of them who would be also thrown 
into repeated alliance. The spontaneous alli- 
ances of society must be made the basis of 
ite voluntary asaociations for the purposes of 
government. The industrial distinction be- 
tween the two classes of employers and em- 
ployed is much more deep, and much more 
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CH.n. powerful in its effect on conduct, than that 
Th! three l>6tween the chiefs of different kinds of in- 
dustry. A classification therefore is still to 
be sought. 

An observer endeavouring to look at so- 
ciety entirely ab extra cannot but remark that 
one of the most permanent sources of allied 
action and sense of common interest, arising 
ultimately from the distribution of wealth, 
are those habits and modes of life which dis- 
tinguish the cultivated from the uncultured, 
the poHshed from the rude, and which again, 
from among the former of these two classes, 
distinguish those who consider the cultivation 
of refined and polished manners as one of the 
chief purposes in life. In a word, manners 
are one most ftmdamental distinction in the 
sympathies of classes ; and mamiers are a con- 
sequence of the distribution of wealth either 
recently acquired or of long inheritance. Not 
only is a strong sympathy thus created be- 
tween the members of classes in which the 
same traditional habits and manners prevail, 
but a certain antagonism also springs up be- 
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tween the classes themselves, in spite of which ch. il 
there is a strong tendency to the imitation ThI three 
of the manners of the upper class by the 
others, so far as they can be imitated. Now 
this distinction of classes would not be suf- 
ficient to serve as the ground of a distribu- 
tion of political power ; but it will be found 
to coincide loosely with a classification which 
is its true basis, to coincide with it by no 
means exactly, but in a measure sufficient to 
strengthen rather than to weaken the sjma- 
pathies which that classification produces. 

The distinction between capital and la- 
bour is one of the most important and funda- 
mental of those that relate to wealth. Time 
is the circumstance which give^ substance to 
the distinction; for aU wealth which has 
value in exchange is ultimately the creature 
of labour, and capital is nothing but the 
fiinits of labour accumulated and set apart to 
be employed in further production. Capital- 
ists and labourers then are two interests or 
two classes which are determiaed by the pos- 
session of wealth, consisting, the one kind 
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ch. II. solely in acts of production, the other besides 
Thiriree *^ ^^^ chicfly in already accumulated in- 

ciasses. gtruuients of production. The problem of di- 
recting events, of passing laws, which directly 
or indirectly influence the respective rewards 
of capital and labour, since all the produced 
wealth which does not fall to the share of one 
belongs of necessity to the other, — ^this problem 
in its daily solution, extending as it does to 
all cases and circumstances in daily life, will 
call forth into consciousness, while at the 
same time it depends upon the secret opera- 
tion of, the two antagonistic far-reaching in^ 
terests of the two classes. 

The distinction between capital and labour 
is so obvious to political economists that it 
has not failed to be taken into account in the 
question of the distribution of political power, 
notably by Mr. Mill. But there is a further 
distinction, which is due also to the effect of 
time, and which arises within capital itself, di- 
viding it into two portions, each of which is an 
interest as important as that of labour. The 
growth and development of wealth in an in- 
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dustrial commmuty;, while it increases the ch.il 
amount of capital relatively to wages, sepa- ^|^^ 
rates capital itself into two portions, the first 
applied by the chiefe of industry to new pro- 
duction, the reward of which is profits, the 
second lent by its possessors to the chiefs of 
industry to be employed for the same purpose, 
for which they receive as their reward in- 
terest. There must be distinguished there- 
fore two classes of capitalists, who may be 
called respectively profit capitalists and in- 
terest capitalists ; and to the latter class will 
belong not only those who are owners of 
money in the funds or lent on mortgage or 
debenture, but also those who receive the 
rent of land. The rent of land, no less than 
the iQterest of money in the funds, is the re- 
turn for the use of an instrument of produc- 
tion which has been separated fi-om capital 
producing profits by causes which depend on 
time and on the growth of the entire wealth 
of the community. 

The profit capitalists, in such a developed 
and perhaps it may be thought final state of 
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ch.il industry, hold a middle place between the 
^2bm IaI'C'iu'^ci^ <^d the interest ci^italists. Of the 
entire reward of mdostiy, ^diatever portion is 
not required by, and determined by the com- 
petition of labour to beocmie, the reward of 
labour tails into the hands of the profit capi- 
talists ; and again of this portion, ipdiateyer is 
not required by, and determined by the com- 
petition of ci^ital to become, the share of the 
profit d^italists forms, like the residue of 
a will, the reward of the interest ci^italists, 
beyond which there is no further hand to re- 
ceive. Wealth is the great source of social 
and political power. It is primarily divi- 
sible into wealth already acquired and ac- 
cumulated and wealth in act of being used to 
acquire more wealth. Under the first head 
fiiQ land and ci^ital producing interest; under 
the second fiJl capital producing profits as 
weU as interest and labour producing wages; 
for, just as the rent of land and the interest 
of money are remunerations fi>r the use of 
accumulated wealth, so profits and wages are 
remunerations for labour skilled and ui^kOled. 
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Thus of the three classes, interest and profit ch. il 
capitalists and labourers, either extreme pair rphlthree 
may be classed together and opposed to the 
remaining class ; the interest and profit capi- 
talists may be considered as the classes who 
share the rewards of accumulated wealth, the 
profit capitalists and the labourers may be con- 
sidered as the classes who share the rewards 
of labour. And again, of the three classes in 
the series, the interest capitalists may be held 
to be the representatives of pure wealth, the 
labourers to be the representatives of pure 
labour; while the profit capitalists, the middle 
term of the series, are the representatives at 
once partly of labour and partly of wealth. 

This classification is not only exhaus- 
tive of the whole community, but it is the 
broadest and most fundamental into which 
my industrial community, in a high degree of 
advancement, can be divided, as well as being 
founded on the most intensely binding class 
interests. It might be thought that the dis- 
tinction into rich and poor was more funda- 
mental than the threefold distinction here 
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ch. il drawn ; and this would be so if a conmiunity 
^§p- could be divided into two well-marked classes 

The three 

classes. ^f ^j^ y^^^ -g^^ although at one end of 
the social scale there are great riches and at 
the other great poverty, yet between the two 
the differences shade off imperceptibly into 
each other, so that no line can be drawn at 
any one point above which all persons are to 
be called rich, below it poor. All riches and 
aU poverty are comparative, and no classes 
are distinguishable. If differences in the de- 
gree or amount of wealth alone were adopted 
as the principle of classification, even then 
three classes must be formed, and a middle 
class inserted between the two extremes, in 
order to represent the actual state of the 
community! Such differences in the amount 
of wealth will also be roughly represented or 
expressed by the classification here proposed, 
which is founded on the differences of the 
kind of wealth possessed by different persons. 
The nature and value of this classification will 
be better seen from a consideration of each 
of its three classes taken separately. 
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§ 10. The interest capitalists are of two ch. il 
kinds, the monied and the landed. It need rphemterest 
hardly be remarked that, in virtue of the cross 
classifications of the community, the same 
person may belong at once to any two or more 
classes, not only of the minor subdivisions but 
also of the three great classes themselves; 
but this cross classification has nothing to do 
with the distinctions of classes for logical pur- 
poses ; in reasoning about fimctions every in- 
dividual is treated (owing to the imperfection 
of language, since we have to speak chiefly 
of concrete individuals in order to be intelli- 
gible), as if he were so many different persons 
as he fulfils functions. The sjmthesis of these 
functions into their concrete representatives, or 
individuals exercising more than one of them, 
is a further and a different process, standing 
nearer to practice. The interest capitalists then 
are of two kinds, monied and landed. They 
are together the residuary legatees of the in- 
dustry of the community. They enjoy with- 
out labour. This alone gives them a com- 
mon interest, the antagonism of which to that 
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ch. il of the other two classes is felt by aU. Some 
The mterert ^^^ amoDLg those Other classes will always 
capitaiiBts. ^^q found to question, and therefore it will al- 
ways be the task of this class to justify, this 
apparent anomaly. And in fact, if they do 
not succeed in such a justification, the spread- 
ing discontent throughout the other classes 
and in the better members of their own will 
introduce changes great or small in the laws 
respecting interest capitals, both with regard 
to the whole amount of each capital and with 
regard to the distribution of the capitals, 
until the functions performed for the com- 
mon benefit by their owners shall be seen, 
when compared to the services rendered by 
other classes, to bear a proper proportion to 
the whole amount of interest capitals enjoyed. 
It is not here the place to consider what these 
functions are, nor yet whether they are at 
present adequately performed, though little 
doubt can be entertained that it is possible 
to open such functions and careers to the 
owners of even the largest fortunes as shall 
admit of services fuUy adequate to, and per- 
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haps only to be secured by, that previously ch. il 
paid remuneration. It would be in itself rphey^rest 
some advantage, if very large fortunes are the 
reward, as they must be, of the employment 
of profit capitals, thai some equally large for- 
tunes should be enjoyed by an aristocracy of 
birth, by an aristocracy who, besides beiug 
free from the influence exercised by the de- 
sire of gain and fear of loss over the actions 
and words of every day and every hour, were 
also animated by the feelings of true honour 
and nobility, and spurred by noble emulation 
of the patriotic services of their forefathers ; 
for in such an aristocracy would then be 
found the lever which would raise and en- 
noble the moral tone of the entire commu- 
nity, and in the historical traditions of their 
families would be found the bond which 
would connect, and render visible the con- 
nection between, each present generation and 
the past history and development of the com- 
munity. The landed interest capitalists would, 
in Coleridge's phrase, be the organs of the 
Permanence of the country. 
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ch. n. The monied interest capitalists comprise 

The^iJterest ^lortgagees, creditors of government, or other 
capitahstB. JJ^^^gtIy^ gTi^ch as the owners of railway deben- 
tures, but not the owners of railway stock, the 
dividends of which consist in a small measure 
of profits. Monied fortunes when very large 
will be almost always converted into land, that 
is, into landed interest capitals ; and the owner 
of land will also almost always have some of 
his fortune in monied interest capitals, or in 
some security, such as railway stock, which is 
most nearly allied to interest capital. This 
synthesis of persons being very extensive is a 
further bond in practice between the two kinds 
of interest capitalists. The security for money 
lent on mortgage is the land itself; and there- 
fore whatever affects the value of land affects 
the security of monied interest capitals. All 
these affinities and bonds of interest are weU 
understood, and give to the entire class of in- 
terest capitalists an organised consolidation 
which is a great part of their force. This 
force is again increased by the visible and 
tangible nature of the wealth in which its 
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principal part is embodied, the material soil 
of the countlry, the very standing room on 
which is held by every individual irom some 
landholder public or private. The monied in- 
terest capitals are the necessary result of ex- 
tended commerce and uumu&ctures, combined 
with the deare of enjoyment of a certain ac- 
quired fortune without farther risk or further 
labour. It is difficult to imagine any pro- 
perty law, — for all distribution of wealth de- 
pends on some law of property, — which should 
destroy or seriously modify the existing whole 
amount of monied interest capitals; though 
the number and amount of particular fortunes 
might be easily and directly modified by law. 
Similarly with land; the amount of landed 
estates in private hands must remain the same, 
unless a confiscation for the state should be 
imagined; but slight changes in the law of 
real property, or even in the method of its 
legal conveyance, might effect an important 
change in the number and amount of particu- 
lar estates. The same 
of change woidd affect 
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ch. n. capitals, though the change in both might not 

Themterett ^^ demanded at once. But the principles 
oapitaiiBtB. ^jjj^jj govern these two cases are different 

from the principles which would be applic- 
able to the cases of profit capitals and of 
labour. A different class of laws would be in 
question in either case ; the laws which affect 
the first class, the owners of interest capitals, 
are deducible from principles of social life and 
government, from principles which determine 
the desirable purposes of society, and thus this 
class is more exposed to the action of govern- 
ment in its primary interests than the other two 
classes are; government or the volition of 
society has less scope in modifying the action 
of those other two classes, in proportion as 
their activity is governed more completely by 
observed laws of nature, those known as laws 
of political economy. The wealth of the in- 
terest capitalists is indeed devoted ultimately 
to production, and its whole amount is deter- 
mined by laws of political economy ; but the 
number and amount of the particular fortunes, 
and the denomination of the persons who hold 
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them, are indifferent to those laws and not ch. il 
determined by them; the same amomit of TtJdte^ 
capital will be employed in production how- 
ever these interest capitals are distributed. 
But the distribution of the wealth of the profit 
capitalists and of the labourers, the amount and 
number of the possessions of the members of 
these two classes, are determined by motives so 
strongly acting on individuals, and the whole 
quantity of wealth produced by their employ- 
ment depends so completely on these motives 
being allowed free play, that government can 
only slightly modify the laws which regulate 
them, unless it would destroy the wealth. The 
interference then which these two classes have 
to fear or to hope from government is of a far 
less importance and very different kind from 
that which must be expected by the class who 
have been called above the residuary legatees 
of the industry of the community, and who 
have to that extent escaped the conditions, 
the desire of gaia and fear of loss, imposed on 
the anterior legatees. 

§ 11. Much need not be said about the 

F 
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ch. XL great class of profit capitalists, so well is it 
Thl^at understood that their interests Rxe Similar and 
capitalist., ^gj^ ^^j.^g ^^ J ^ presence of the other two 

classes of the country above and below them. 
The enormous a-Kl toore«n>g development of 
English indurtty in modem times, Mxd the 
consequent establishment, as part of our very 
constitution, of a Free Trade policy, have given 
to this class an immense weight in the govern- 
ment of the country. They are the prepon- 
derant and representative element of the great 
middle class of society ; they are the exp6nents 
and organs of the industrial life of society ; and 
just as that life has taken the place of the mili- 
tary life in modem communities, so also have 
its leaders and protagonists, the profit capi- 
talists, taken the foremost place in the deter- 
mination of the policy and government of the 
communities, succeeding therein to the supre- 
macy of the military aristocracies. The in- 
terests and requirements of this class are so 
imperious, under the conditions of industrial 
society, that they tend to bear down aU before 
them, and threaten even to subordinate govern- 
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ment itself, the volition of the community at ch. ii. 
large, a function founded on the whole nature ^| ^^^^ 
of man and determined by the final causes **p***^**^ 
or purposes discovered or discoverable by 
Ethic, to the sole purpose of carrying out the 
system of natural laws relating to wealth, and 
orgamsing society on tiie sole basis of economi- 
cal laws. No one has seen more clearly than 
Comte the falsity of such a result ; and yet he 
argues that the whole practical government of 
communities shall be committed to the sole 
hands of the industrial chiefs, with the single 
corrective of the purely consultative voice 
of the enlightened, scientific, or philosophic 
classes, constituting the spiritual power. And 
even if the spiritual power should be imagined, 
with Comte, as powerfiil or doubly as power- 
fiil as that of the Church of Rome in its best 
days, though this might indeed prevent oppres- 
sion and secure good government of the unre- 
presented classes, yet it would not remove the 
natural ambition for a political career. Society 
so constituted would be in a perpetually revo- 
lutionary condition, in consequence of no poll- 
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ch. il tical career being open to two of its most force- 
Thl profit ^ classes ; but if it should be imagined stable, 
it could not possibly be governed on any laws 
but those which are by nature, not volition, 
ixnpoHed ™ «.« creation and distribution of 
wealth. 

No coimtry has thrown itself more vigor- 
ously or more completely than England into 
the policy of Free Trade ; and that policy has 
become incorporated into our constitution, 
and is recognised as one essential mode of 
realising the idea which actuates as a final 
cause all political life. By the adoption of 
this policy a nation resolves and in effect 
declares that it incorporates itself into the 
great community of mankind as a member 
of its body, that it abdicates for itself the 
aiming at any other power or influence than 
such as results from the possession of values, 
that is, of commodities esteemed useful and 
worthy of price by other members of that 
body. The prizes of military power and of 
intervention with the sword it renounces as 
fleetmg, unsatisfying, and unworthy of the 
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desire of civilised man. It was natural that ch. n. 
the class whicli won this recognition of prin- rj^l^^fit 
ciple should, both as cause and consequence **p^**^^"*^ 
of its victory, be invested with a prepon- 
derant weight in the community where the 
victory was won. But the victory once won, 
the principle incontestably established, that 
class wiU sink again to its natural and per- 
manent degree of force, since no disputes 
upon the principle will call forth its latent 
energy into extraordinary activity. All classes 
will be henceforth equally interested in pre- 
serving this principle of the constitution, 
and therefore none will especially be called 
upon to pronounce themselves its champions. 
The extraordinary energy displayed by the 
profit capitalists in winning the battle of free 
trade principles, from the time of Adam Smith 
to our own, worked by means of a more close 
organisation and unity of interests established 
between the different classes of industrial 
chiefs ; the return to the natural level of that 
energy wiU be signalised by a restoration of 
the natural but subordinate antagonisms be- 
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ch.Ii. tween those subordinate classes. The com- 
Thl profit ^^""^ ^^^ being fully attained, the separate 
^^^ ^ ends of each subordinate class will come ex- 
clusively into prominence ; and thus the an- 
tagonism between the whole class of profit 
capitalists and the other two great classes of 
the community will exist again with only its 
natural or ordinary intensity. These remarks 
may tend to remove the anticipation that the 
natural or spontaneous force of the class of 
profit capitalists is, in any considerable de- 
gree, greater than that of either of the other 
two classes, in consequence of their being 
the chief exponents of the laws which regu- 
late the industrial life, the life which is the 
normal condition of modem society. Cir- 
cumstances have increased the energy with 
which that force is exerted, but have left 
unaltered the normal degree of the force it- 
self. 
§ 12. § 12- Organisation, it has been seen, and 

The laboiiren. •■ • g% • i*-!* 

the perception of common mterest which is 
the cause of organisation have been causes 
contributing to establish, as permanent forces 
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in society, the two classes or interests which Ch. il 
have been abeady examined. The class of ^^ ^^irera. 
interest capitalists, and among them princi- 
pally the landed capitalists, are the first class 
in history to attain social and political im- 
portance ; for the formation of that class 
precedes the establishment of the industrial 
regime. That class in modem times is the 
successor of the predominant class under the 
military regime ; the organisation of the class 
existed before its character changed £pom 
military to industrial, and before its wealth 
began to pass through the hands of the profit 
capitalists on its way to its final receivers the 
capitalists of interest. Similarly the organi- 
sation consequent on perception of common 
interest has promoted the energies of the 
class of profit capitalists; and without such 
an organisation no class can exist as such, or 
become the organ of a force in society ca- 
pable of beU^'di^tinguUhed and das^ei. 
The third great class which the progress of 
industry has consoUdated is that of the la- . 
bourers, or men whose labour produces wealth 
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ch.il without their being the owners of the pre- 
Tha L^lmm. ^iously accumulated instruments of its pro- 
duction known as capital. Their capital is 
their strength and their skill. The ground 
or foundation of their existence as a social 
force or power is dieir being the sole pos- 
sessors of that kind of wealth, or value, 
which is the primary requisite of production, 
namely labour; just as the social existence 
of the first class is partly founded on their 
containing among them the only possessors 
of land. Their great numbers give efficacy 
to this possession ; and the perception of the 
common interest arising from it supplies the 
final or completing condition which consti- 
tutes them the t^d great force in the 
community. The last hundred years have 
wrought an enormous chuige in the nume- 
rical importMice of this class ; for being the 
most numerous of all it must have increased 
in proportion to its numbers, relatively to 
the others, in the vast general increase of the 
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mated as follows (see the Census for 1861, ch.ii. 
Gen. Report, p. 22) : ^^ l^^^ 

A.D. 

1651 . . . , . 5,466,572 

1751 6,335,840 

1851 18,109,410 

1861 20,281,587 

showing in the first century an increase of 
only 869,268; in the second an increase of 
11,773,570. This shows a state of the popu- 
lation which requires to be dealt with in fitr 
other modes than those which sufficed before 
the rapid increase had set in. 

This increase in numerical importance has 
also been accompanied with an increasing 
sense of common or class interest, and with 
an increasing power of combination ; so that 
this third class must be considered to have 
fully reached its maturity as a force in so- 
ciety, and cannot long without danger be 
delayed in its transfonnation into a power. 
In proof of this maturity it is quite sufficient 
to refer to two of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena of our days, the universaUty of Trades 
Unions and organised strikes, and the in- 
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ch. II. creasing prevalence of cooperative societies, 

The Lauren. ^J *^® latter of which companies of the 
labourers raise themselves from belonging 
wholly to the third class to belong also, by 
their contributed capital, to the second class, 
that of profit capitalists. This is a move- 
ment, starting from the third class, which 
tends to the obliteration of the distinction 
between that and the second class, by the 
establishment of a cross classification between 
the two. There is also another movement, 
starting from the second class, which tends 
to the same result, meeting the former move- 
ment halfway, the movement on the side of 
the employers of labour to remunerate the 
labourers partly by giving them a share in 
the profits. The time when these two move- 
ments shall have met and entirely obliterated 
the present class distinction is as yet visible 
only in the distant future ; and present mea- 
sures cannot be taken as if that time had 
already come, but must be adapted to cir- 
cumstances as they are. Yet it will not be 
useless to imagine what would then be the 
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state of the classificatioii of the coromunity, ch. il 
and what would be the effect upon the first ^^ iSmre. 
class, that of interest capitalists. This class 
would be left standing in presence of the two 
former ones in coalition ; and it might hap- 
pen that the particular estates in land and 
fortunes in money belonging to its members 
should, by spontaneous not violent means, be 
reduced in average amoimt, being increased 
at the same time in number. But however 
this might be, the imagination and modes of 
thought of the entire conmaunity would be, 
it may be supposed, so affected by the change, 
that the possessors of these fortunes and es- 
tates would be required, both by themselves 
and others, to devote them directly to pur- 
poses of obvious utility to the community, 
that is, to employ the leisure which their pos- 
sessions afforded them in work or in thought 
which should promote the common benefit. 
They would be required, in other words, to 
use their fortunes and estates in the produc- 
tion of a leisure employed not for their own 
amusement, buf for the profit of all. They 
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ch. II. would be considered capitalists of leisure, 
The L^urers. ^^ bound to produce by its application the 
appropriate and peculiar profits of that kind 
of wealth. And this demand itself would 
tend to reduce the average amount of par- 
ticular fortunes and estates, since only a cer- 
tain number of the largest estates could bfe 
profitably employed in this manner. The 
first class will then, if such a fortunate state 
of things shaU ever arise, lose a great part 
of its antagonism of class interest to the other 
two classes, and will become included by this 
further cross classification in their number. 
The country wiU then be distinguishable only 
into individual units of classification, though 
the distinction of the comparatively rich and 
poor wiU remain ; and this state of things, 
with the new alliances which will arise in it, 
will no doubt call for some further modifica- 
tion of the representation. 
§13. § 13. The three classes which constitute 

Prcportion 

of power, society at the present day having been thus 
distinguished, it remains to consider the degree 
of force which they severally exert, and the 
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degree of poKtical power which they ought ch^l 
consequently to enioy. It is clear that the ^^i. 

J- •' o J Proportion 

state of the community as it may exist in a "^^^^^ 
far distant fixture is not and cannot be the 
ground of a distribution of political power in 
the immediate present. Even if political power 
should be distributed in the present with a 
view to reach and lead up to such a future 
state of society, the distribution must yet be 
founded upon the forces which have actually 
attained existence in the present, and follow 
the proportions between them. To assume 
that a state of society exists because it ought 
to exist, or may exist in the future, and to 
found practical measures on that assumption, 
is to prepare the way for reaction, oscillation, 
and disorder. The desirable future can only 
be reached by obeying the conditions of the 
present ; and the constitution must recognise 
the actually existing forces in society, in their 
due proportion. The measure of the forces 
in society is indeed not susceptible of arith- 
metical accuracy, for each force is composed 
of different elements, among which habit and 
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CH.n. opinion exercise considerable influence. But 
^ § 1^. the nature of the foreffoinff classification makes 

Proportion o ° 

of power, j^ probable, that to treat the three great classes 
as equals in force will not lead far astray in 
practice. At least it is certain that to neglect 
either of fhe two extreme classes, the interest 
capitalists and the labourers, — ^for to neglect 
the profit capitaKsts is impossible, — ^would be 
attended with equal danger, and would pro- 
duce in the one case and prolong in the other 
a revolutionary state of things. 

The first question which arises here has 
reference to the permanence and the degree 
of force exerted by the first class ; and there is 
a doubt which, dimly perceived in its analysis, 
and presented under other shapes than the 
present, is the chief source of the reluctance 
felt to entertain the question of Reform at the 
present day. The shape in which it wiU be 
now presented will bring this doubt into a 
clear light, will show its grounds and its bear- 
ings, and thus perhaps prepare the way for 
its satisfactory removal. The Reform Bill of 
1832 was a readjustment of the distribution of 



of power. 
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political power between the first and second 
of the three classes above distinguished ; the pr^p^^fio„ 
first class by that readjustment admitted the 
second class to a larger share of power. But 
any future reform bUl will be a readjustment 
of poUtical iwwer between the two first classes 
and the third. The labouring claas have now 
more imperious claims, and these claims are 
more distinctly recognised now than they could 
be then. The first class therefijre must recede 
still farther than in 1832; having then admit- 
ted the second class, they must now admit the 
third class to a share in the government ; and 
the second class have not only gained a share 
of power for themselves, but have prepared 
the way for dividing what they have gained 
with the class below them. Now the essential 
nature of the services rendered, and the per- 
manence of the force spontaneously exerted, by 
the two advancing classes are beyond the pos- 
sibUity of q 
the services 
ing class, 
their politic 
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ch. ii. again ; will they not have to recede entirely, 
^§1?:. and ffive up the whole of it to the classes 

Proportion o r 

of power, ^hose advance has already won from them so 
much ? The answer depends upon the nature 
of the services which they render, and the 
permanence of the force which they exert in 
the community. 

As to the first point, while capital is es- 
sential to labour, and labour to capital, and 
while both together constitute the necessary 
machinery of an industrial society, each being 
necessary to the existence of the other and of 
the whole, interest capitals are not necessary 
to either. It is true that interest capitals 
arise and increase spontaneously, but they are 
directly supported by the other two forms of 
wealth, while they only indirectly contribute 
to support these in return, and take no part 
in regulating the life or conditioning the action 
of those who borrow them. The interest capi- 
talists are neither producers nor regulators of 
production. 

As to the second point, the political power 
which the first class have hitherto enjoyed 
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appears to be the consequence, the lingering ch, il 
consequence, of the force which they have _J ^. 

^ f J Proportion 

exerted in times previous to the fuU develop- ^^ p^^^- 
ment of the industrial regime of modem days. 
The question is, whether they still, under an 
industrial regime, must exert a force equal 
to that of each of the other two classes, and 
whether they ought consequently to enjoy an 
equal power with them ; or whether the force 
which they now stiU exert is not rather a 
consequence of the political power secured to 
them by past events, than the political power 
a legitimate consequence of the spontaneous 
force which they would exert under any cir- 
cumstances. It is clear in short that they both 
exert a force and enjoy a power ; but it is not 
clear whether the force is the cause of the 
power, or the power of the force ; whether the 
force is sufficient of itself to uphold the power. 
For if under an industrial regime their force 
is deficient, it is in vain to attempt to maintain 
them in the possession of the power. 

Suppose now in the first place that the first 
class were without political power, without 

G 
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CH.n. that power in the government which gives 
§3. them direct influence over agents at elections, 

of power, g^^ indirect influence over electors through 
these agents, what would remain ? It is clear 
that they are no necessary class in an industrial 
community; but though not necessary they 
may be useful. Their superior cultivation 
also gives them moral influence in forming 
the manners, directing ihe opinions, and pre- 
scribing by example the education of the other 
classes. Their modes of thought are in ac- 
cordance with those of the other classes, for 
place any member of those classes in their 
position, and the use which he would make 
of it would be precisely similar to that which 
they now make. The members of the other 
classes individually sjnnpathise with and ap- 
prove of the modes of action and objects of 
ambition which constitute the life of the first 
class. The force therefore which they exert 
depends not upon the mere existence of their 
wealth, but upon the use which they make of 
it, and upon this use being recognised by the 
other classes. The first class may be said to 
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be now on its trial, on trial whether it can per- chji. 
form services in an industrial regime, which ,J^ 

o ' Proportion 

wiU give it a force resting on opinion equiva. ^ ^- 
lent to that which the other two classes exert 
by their mere existence, without any appeal 
to opinion at all. In many ways its members 
can make their influence felt; they have lei- 
sure, and leisure can be turned into value ; 
time and education are power. They can, for 
instance, make this power felt beneficially in 
the numerous modes which are open to country 
gentlemen; and can also take a prominent 
part in the management of public industrial 
companies ; they can devote time and funds 
to scientific travel and exploring expeditions ; 
they can supply the costly instruments some- 
times necessary for other forms of scientific 
discovery and invention. The field is not 
narrow, and for tiie most part they are the 
only competitors. If these and the like courses 
were taken widely and well, tiieir influence 
would lose nothing fipom tiie fact that it rested 
pn opinion as one of its conditions, for the 
opinion could not but be favourable to its 



of power. 
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ch. ii> continuance. The prominence of the class 
ProiJ^on would strikc the imagination of all and justify 
their possession of political power. 

The effect of such action on the part of 
the first class would be to mate it partially 
amalgamate with the second class in the 
maimer already noticed, corresponding to the 
amalgamation already beginning between the 
second and third classes ; and the whole so- 
ciety would thus become more homogeneous 
and consolidated. More instances would occur 
of the same individuals belonging to both 
classes, just as in the other case ; and the 
three classes would become more and more 
reduced to logical distinctions, obliterated by 
the synthesis of actual life. While therefore 
the first class have hitherto exerted a force 
and enjoyed a power much greater than one- 
third of the whole force in society, it is not 
probable that they will ever exert a force 
smaUer than one-third ; and it will be pro- 
bably safe in practice to assume that they will 
not, and for the present at least to rate them 
at that amount. 
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The second great question of the present ch. il 
day relates to the admission of the third class, p^§ ^^^^ 
that of the labourers, to an increased share in "^^"^'•'' 
the government ; and it is here maintained 
that the share which ought to fall to their lot 
is estimable at one-third ; not as some would 
maintain at the whole, nor as others at the 
half, nor yet as in Comte's scheme at nil. All 
schemes of universal, or manhood, or house- 
hold sufirage, which are for the most part 
derived from some still lingering notion of 
the once prevalent ontological doctrine of the 
Rights of Man, would give to numbers, and 
consequently, in a condition of affairs like the 
present, to the most nimierous class, the la- 
bourers, the whole power in the government. 
Of course the influence of capital and education 
would not be destroyed, but the classes which 
possessed them would be reduced to forces in 
the community, while the labourers would be 
a power as well. Such a state of things would 
be revolutionary, that is, the parent of revo- 
lutions ; for the two excluded classes would 
be constantly aiming at recovering their posi- 



of power. 
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ch. il tion as powers. At present these two classes 
pS^^jj are almost entirely the only powers in the 
state ; the labourers are only a force ; and the 
question is usually put in this form, how much 
to concede, how fiar to go in the admission of 
this class to power. The governing classes at 
present have this question to decide, and its 
decision appears to depend upon their will. 
But in these questions there is a right and a 
wrong; there are conditions to be observed in 
deciding them, the non-observance of which is 
dangerous or fatal ; and the governing classes 
are the organs not of their own will but of 
the will of the entire community, whether 
represented in the government or unrepre- 
sented. Now the whole class of labourers 
ought to be admitted, but they ought to be 
admitted to a share of the government pro- 
portioned exactly to their force, so far as it 
can be discovered. 

The first necessity for a settled society is 
harmony between classes, the avoidance of a 
revolutionary state. This is the sole and 
sufficient reason for the transformation of all 
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forces into powers, for the representation of ch.il 
all classes in the government. The modes in § ^. 

° Proportion 

which this is done, the measures which may ^^p**™^- 
be taken to satisfy this condition^ are very 
various ; but the satisfEiction of this condition 
is imperative. It does not rest upon any a 
priori principle of the supposed Rights of Man; 
nor on the other hand is it deduced from the 
teleologic principle, the final cause, known as 
good government, in the sense of able adminis- 
tration; but it is the result of the experimental 
perception of conditions and their consequences 
in order of history, read in the light of one 
final cause only, the bare avoidance of revo- 
lutions. Good government or able adminis- 
tration is a further benefit, then only to' be 
aimed at when government itself is secured. 

Yet the positive advantages of the admis- 
sion of the labouring class to an equal share 
in the government, independent of the negative 
advantage of its necessity for avoiding revo- 
lution, are very great. In the first place a 
new class of public men would be called into 
promiuence, and a large amount of thought 



of power. 
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ch^i. and practical ability would be turned to ac- 

« 

proiirtion count for the public benefit, which is now 
either unused or employed in what is virtually 
obstruction of measures for the general good. 
The state would be enriched by a large num- 
ber of valuable servants. In the second place^ 
the influence of this new body of members of 
parliament, sent up from the class on whom 
taxation falls most heavily, would be a power- 
ful counteraction to the corruption inherent 
in all constitutional, or at least in all party, 
government; and this in both its forms, not 
only in the form of the giving or procuring of 
places and other advantages in the power of 
patronage as the reward of political support, 
but chiefly also in the more subtil and widely 
spread system of mutual support given by 
bdependLt members to melres t which 
each is separately and privately interested. 
Thirdly, these new members would be drawn 
from those who are now most trusted by the 
working men, and who manage their affairs in 
Trades Unions, which are the organisation of 
the class ; and thus not only would that sepa- 
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rate organisation tend to become amalgamated ch. ii. 
with and subordinated to the organisation of ^ § i^. 

c Froportion 

the whole community, and cease to form as at ^^ ^^®'' 
present an imperiimi in imperio, but the dis- 
cussion of the controversies between masters 
and men, now carried on in separate assemblies, 
would be transferred to Parliament, which is 
the only suitable arena for their discussion, 
and the only competent tribunal for their de- 
cision. But these effects cannot be expected 
unless the share of the third class is real and 
not nominal, that is, unless it approaches at 
least to an equality with the shares of the 
other classes ; and as the apparent equality of 
the force of the three classes suggests that 
their shares in political power should be equal, 
so also the same equality in the share of the 
third cla^s seems to be required in order to 
secure the advantages which may accrue from 
their admission. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE PBOBLEM OF REFORM. 



ch. in. § 14. It is and always will be the effort of 
^ § 14. statesmen who are worthy of the name, over 

Its statement. "^ 

and above Ae daily necessary work of carry- 
ing on the actual government, to provide 
for the future realisation of the Constitution, 
whether by their measures when they are in 
office or by their criticism when they are in 
opposition. And by providing for the realisa- 
tion of the Constitution, of that comprehensive 
principle which may be summed up in the 
phrase, that liberty is the supreme law, is 
meant more particularly the provision, that 
those who express and most powerfully assist 
in forming the will and judgment of the nation 
should be taken from its wisest, ablest, and 
most disinterested members, such as are best 
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instructed in the principles and aims of its ch. ul 
constitution, and whose honour and interest ,^ |1^- , 

^ Its statement. 

are most consciously bound up with the true 
honour and interest of its collective action. It 
has been shown in the previous chapter that 
the measures which may tend to effect such a 
provision are limited by laws of nature which 
cannot be transgressed without danger, laws 
which give the power in any community to 
those classes which are the exponents of its 
forces; but within these limits there is left 
wide scope for choice of measures and modifi- 
cation of forces. Now in one direction at least 
there is no fear, at the present time, that too 
small effecrt will be given to carry out this law 
of nature in our poUtical institutions ; there is 
no fear at present that too small a share of 
power will be committed to the third class in 
the community, although that class is yet only 
knocking at the gates of the government. This 
is sufficiently provided for by the ascendency 
of democratical views in the advanced nations 
of the world. But there is danger on the 
other hand that the first class in the commu- 
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ch. hi. nity should find itself, as the result of the 
italSuent. P^ogress of opiiuon on these questions, and of 
the social changes which accompany it, ex- 
cluded from its just share in the government, 
that is, from the share which it is for the 
benefit of the whole community that it should 
possess. This danger arises from two sources, 
of which the first is the increasing prevalence 
of democratical views, the doctrine of the le- 
gitimate supremacy of numbers, which takes 
captive the imagination both of friends and 
foes, by its attractiveness for the one, by its 
shadowy terrors for the other. The second 
cause is a circumstance already pointed out, 
the social changes which tend to amalgamate 
the classes of profit capitalists and labourers, 
and to leave the first class singly in presence 
of their united force. Efiects of very dififerent 
kinds may flow from these changes ; and it is 
not impossible that these changes when com- 
pleted may complete the conditions on which 
a virtual abdication by the first class of its 
fimctions in government might arise. It would 
be an abdication or voluntary retirement not 
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an expulsion, but it would not be the less an ch. ni. 
evil on that sround ; for the state would stiU ,. f \^' . 

o ' Its statement. 

be deprived of the concurrence in govern- 
ment of a class from which, in virtue of the 
greater leisure, refinement, and cultivated in- 
telligence of the most part of its qaembers, 
the larger part perhaps of its best and ablest 
men might otherwise be drawn. The first 
class would still be a great force in society, 
but they would tacitly relinquish the exertion 
of that force as a constituted power in go- 
vernment; and its relinquishment would be 
brought about by the unwillingness of indi- 
viduals to enter into political contests, either 
in or out of parliament, where the prevailing 
tone of opinion and the 'commonly approved 
principles of action were determined by a lower 
standard than any to which they would con- 
form, and into a rivalry with men to whom 
the higher principles of their political action 
would be unknown and by whom therefore 
they could not be understood. Nor would 
the fact that the exclusion of this class from 
power had been efifected not solely by direct 
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CH.IIL political measures, but by the spontaneous 

, Ix^- X course of events coupled with measures con- 
its statement. ^ 

stituting other classes as political powers, pre- 
vent this exclusion of the first class, and the 
reduction of it to a force in the community, 
fipom spreading discontent among its members, 
and to that extent bringing the country back 
into a revolutionary state. Society could not 
be considered stable, any more than it could 
be held to attain its best purposes, if such a 
class were excluded firom a political career. 
The problem therefore of reform in the present 
state of the country is twofold ; on the one 
hand to provide for the just and adequate 
representation of the third class, which they 
now have not, and on the other hand to pro- 
vide against the exclusion of the first class 
firom the just and adequate representation 
which is included in what they now have. 
§15. § 15. That this is the real problem of 

temporal rcfoHu is oftcu clcarly seen by politicians ; but 

power. 

the direction in which its solution is to be 
sought is by no means agreed upon. An ex- 
tension of the suffirage to the whole or to a 
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part of the labouring class is commonly ad- ch. m. 
mitted to be necessary, and thus the first part gj^t J^' and 
of the problem is satisfied. On this question *^5S?^ 
there 'is no difference in principle among re- 
formers. But with regard to the second part, 
the provision against the exclusion of the 
upper classes, the principles by applying which 
this purpose is to be secured are not fixed. 
Since this purpose is to retain in the public ' 
service of the country the greatest possible 
share of its intelligence and education, it ap- 
pears to some that these qualities ought to be 
made directly a ground of political power, 
either by giviog a plurality of votes to those 
who constitute the educated classes, or by iu- 
creasing the number of members sent to par- 
liament by the Universities and other learned 
bodies. Mr. Mill is an advocate of the former 
mode. Earl Grey of the latter. Both modes, 
however, are opposed to a principle which is 
contended for by two writers of the greatest 
weight, though fi-om different poiats of view; 
Coleridge and Comte, the principle, of the 
separation of the temporal firom the spiritual 
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ch. ni. power. To give a direct weight in the govern- 
Spiriyaiand ^^^* ^ educatioH and intelligence, as such, is 

^^^er, to give a temporal authority to the spiritual 
power, to convert a portion of the spiritual 
power, which ought to act by means of per- 
suasion, instruction, and example, into a por- 
tion of that govermnent which acts by means 

of compulsion and commandment. 

But would this be an evil? On what 
grounds must the division of these two powers 
be maintamed? For it may be argued that 
if the purpose is essential, the purpose of 
maintaamng intelligence and education in the 
government, it would be best to secure it di- 
rectly and avowedly by giving political power 

on the ground of the possession of education 
and intelligence, instead of securing it indi- 
rectly by giving political power to the more 
educated and intelligent classes on some other 
ground, such as the possession of a certain 
kiad of wealth. It being desired to give po- 
litical weight to a certain class, because they 
are likely to possess among them superior de- 
grees of cultivation and intelligence, this class 
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ought, it may seem, to be determined by the Oh. hl 
very circumstance which renders their pre- g jj.^^ ^^ 
ponderance desirable, and not by some other *^^r. 
circumstance, which, though issuing in the 
determination of the same class and the same 
men, is yet extraneous and incidental to the 
purpose for which it is applied. 

Now one design of the previous chapter 
has been to show, first, that personal qualities 
are never the ground of the formation of 
classes, and secondly, that classes alone consti- 
tute forces, which are capable of being turned 
into powers in society. To give a poUtical 
weight to education and intelligence, as such, 
would be conformable only to a theory of 
politics in which the basis of power was purely 
personal, and to theories of what is called per- 
sonal representation. It might indeed happen 
that power should be given on such theories 
to the same men and in the same proportion 
as it would on the opposite or classification 
theory; but the stability of the government 
and the liberty enjoyed under it in that case 
would be incideni^l, owing not to the princi- 

H 
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Cfl. iiL pies on which it was constituted, but to those 
« . §15 ^hich it unintentionaUy satisfied. Here then 

Spintiial and J 

*^we"^ is the answer to the argument above supposed^ 
the argument that the main purpose of giving 
political power ought to be also the avowed 
one, and not to be only incidentaUy attained. 
It is true that it ought to be so ; but the main 
purpose in constituting government is to ob- 
tam stabiHty and liberty, not to include in it 
intelligence and cultivation ; this is the second* 
ary or incidental purpose. Power therefore 
ought not to be given to any set of men on 
the ground of their intelligence or education, 
but on the ground of the force which they 
exert in the community; and if the same men 
also possess a large share of intelligence and 
cultivation, this will be a further ground for 
providing for the continuance of their pos- 
session of power. By aiming first at the sub^ 
ordinate purpose the risk would be run of 
missing the essential one, and of instituting a 
government too wise for liberty, too narrow 
for stability. 

The philosophic intelligence in any com* 
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munity is the spiritual power of that com- cfn. ra. 
.munity, in whatever branches of knowledge it g ^^ ^^ 
may be displayed, whether in art or science, *^^^ 
political, ethical, or physical questions. The 
power is not confined to one class, but finds its 
organs in all, and is diffused through all by 
firee intercommunication. In politics it is the 
comprehension of the Idea of the Constitution, 
both of the particular country and of mankind 
at large, which gives true rank in the political 
section of the spiritual order. The mind or 
reason of the country, to use Coleridge's phrase, 
exists but as an idea, the idea of the constitu- 
tion of the country ; for the person of the coun- 
try, consisting of reason, conscience, and wUl, 
is not one and indivisible as in the case of an 
individual man, but distributed into many 
organs ; and the idea of the constitution is 
that collective reason of which he who seizes 
it becomes the exponent and representative. 
Of such political education no test is possible, 
no test at least which can be publicly and 
experimentally applied. Yet it is this political 
education which it is required to bring to bear 



>s^^^ 




L 
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ch. nt upon the government, and the organs of which 
SpM^a^a the government ought if possible to include. 

*^w^ B^t shice no test can be successfully applied, 
since this evanescent qualification escapes the 
network of degrees and diplomas, of compe- 
titive examioations, of industrial, forensic, or 
literary success, it follows that a firanchise 
founded upon such tests would be as little 
likely to secure its presence in the government 
as one which did not make this its special aim. 
But this probable failure of an education^ 
test, as a gromid of the franchise, to secure 
the true sort of inteUigence in the government 
is not the only reason against it. It is pro- 
bable that positive evils would flow from its 
adoption. It has been shown that classes are 
formed and consolidated by common iaterests ; 
now an educated class, admitted to a share in 
the government on that ground, and first con- 
stituted as a class by that admission, if they 
had any common interest at all, would not 
have it in the circumstance by which they 
had been formed into a class ; cultivation and 
intelligence would not be their bond of union, 
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nor the application of them to politics their ch. hi. 
common aim* Either such a class would have „ . .§ ^^/ , 

Spintual and 

a common interest or they would not ; if they *^^^ 
had not, nothmg would be gained by consti- 
tuting them on that basis, while if they had, 
it would be drawn from the kind of wealth 
which they alike possessed, from their material 
and not their intellectual interests. On what- 
ever gromids individuals or classes may be 
selected to exercise power in the government, 
so soon as that exercise of power begins, the 
natural affinities founded on common material 
interests will show their effects in the forma- 
tion of alliances not reckoned on in the selec- 
tion ; while intelligence wiU be represented by 
no class, but by members scattered through 
them all. Spiritual power will be spiritual ; 
and the attempt to convert it into temporal 
power may indeed weaken and counteract, but 
cannot possibly organise or preserve it. Two 
effects may be expected to follow from such 
an attempt ; in the first place, the nominal 
representation of intelligence by a class would 
tend to make the other classes indifferent to 
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ch. III. its claims to regulate their own and all poli- 
s irit^' and ^^^ actiou ; in the second place, the repre- 

*^v^ sentatives of intelligence would first provide 
for their own class interests, and seek their 
natural allies ; and it would be better that 
there should be no representation of intelli- 
gence at all than such a nominal one. If 
therefore intelligence is to have its due weight 
in the government, it must be indirectly and 
incidentally represented tiiere, in consequence 
of a right distribution of power to classes 
formed on the basis of wealth, and as the result 
of the material interests of those classes having 
been first of all provided for and harmonised. 
Laws of nature have already provided that, 
speaking generally, the acquisition of wealth 
is accompanied by intelligence as one of its 
conditions, and the possession of inherited 
wealth by education as the product of leisure. 
The possession of wealth inherited or acquired 
is by nature made tKe central fiwt, connected 
on one side with the material interests, on the 
other with the education and intelligence of its 
possessors ; and by this connection the means 
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are provided for ike general and gradual im. 
provement of mankind. This is no voluntoy 
arrangement of man, but a part of the pre- 
volitional nature of man, and the natural con-r 
stitution of human society. Secure the due 
representation of the central fact, and that of 
the subordinate fstct will be its spontaneous 
and welcome consequence. 

§ 16, The three classes in the conomunity 
are then to be represented in the govern- 
ment on the ground of the kind of wealth 
which they respectively possess, the conse- 
quent unity of interest which they feel, and 
the degree of force which they exert. The 
first or second classes are not to be repre- 
sented directly in consequence of their edu- 
cation and intelligence, but in consequence 
of the peculiar kind and amount of their 
wealth making them primary forces in the 
country. This representation can only be 
effected by giving to each class the power 
of returning a proportionate number of the 
House of Commons. The House of Com- 
mons has become chief seat, the preponder- 



gh. in* 

§16^ 

Spiritual and 

temporal 

power. 



§16.^ 
Mode of 
solutioii. 
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ch. in. ating organ, of the government ; and those 
Midf of ^^^ constitute the House of Commons and 
^^ ^' determine its decisions constitute in effeci 
the government of the coimtry* It is no 
longer the representative of one or two classes 
of the people, but of the people at largs ; 
the Ministry for the time being is its con- 
mittee of management ; the House of Lords 
its means of reflecting on its own delibera- 
tions, for avoiding in them rashness and hajjte ; 
and the Crown its personification in action 
and execution. The division of the govern- 
ing assembly into two Houses is justified in 
theory, though not caused in history, by the 
necessity for conmiitting to two separate and 
equal bodies the decision of questions which 
need caution and consideration from many 
points of view, and often also revision and 
modification after having been once appa^ 
rently determined on. What reflection is in 
the deliberations of the individual, this the 
debates in an upper chamber are to the coun- 
sels of a nation ; and therefore the upper 
<5hainl>er is rightly composed of whatever is 
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weightiest in the knowledge of law and of ch. iil 
history, and of whatever is most venerable in mIIb of 
rank, age, and hereditary wealth in the na- 
tion. But the ftinctions of such a body can 
never be more than consultative, can never 
exercise more than a reflective and revising 
force in the will of the whole government. 
The ultimate determination of the lower 
house can never be resisted when it is the 
effect of the well considered will of that house, 
into which ultimate determination the revi- 
sion of the upper house has entered as one 
coefficient. 

Yet the fiact that the upper house is com- 
posed chiefly of members drawn from the 
first of the three classes, and will therefore 
usually express their interests and wishes, 
must be taken into account in estimating the 
proportion which that class ought to contri- 
bute to the lower house. The weight of the 
representatives of that class in the lower 
house will receive an accession from this 
fact ; and therefore their numbers may be 
decreased without danger. But it would be 
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Oh. ni. delusive to suppose that this class should 
Mld^of ^^* ^ represented at all in the lower house 
Boiution. i)ecau8e they compose the majority of the 
upper ; for the functions of the upper house 
are not of the same nature as those of the 
lower, in which the ultimate will of the 
people is determined and expressed. If the 
two houses had an equal ultimate weight in 
this determination, it would be fatal to allow 
each of them to represent separate classes 
in the community ; each of them ought then 
to be composed of the representatives of all 
classes. But if the one house represents the 
people as a whole, and the other embodies 
the reflective functions of that representative 
house, — ^which is an arrangement founded on 
a rule of the art or science of government, 
not on the law of nature which commands 
the proportioning of powers to forces in so- 
ciety, — ^then the representative house must 
represent the entire nation, and it is indif- 
ferent from what class chiefly, the members 
of the upper house are drawn ; and if the 
members of the upper house are drawn 
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chiefly from one of the classes represented ch. iil 
in the lower house, that class will obtain an § i^- ^ 

' Mode of 

additional moral weight in the debates of its ^^^^^ 
own house, but not an addition to its actual 
power. 

§ 17. The conditions which must be com- §i7. 

A ennuilative 

plied with in a redistribution of the right of frM^cJ^J^®- 
sufirage have now been examined, and it re- 
mains to be seen if any plan or outline of 
a plan can be suggested which may satisfy 
these conditions. Mr. Mill has brought for- 
ward the notion of a plurality of votes given 
to certain electors on various grounds, and , 
in the matter of the mode of election the 
plan of cumulative voting has been proposed ; 
but the notion of what may be called a cu- 
mulative franchise does not seem to have 
been mentioned. I venture with great diffi- 
dence to suggest the following groimdwork 
of a plan which seems to follow naturally 
from the principles and the analysis above 
given, a plan which occurred to me first 
parfly in consequence of reading the propo- 
sal for reform published by Dr. Temple in 
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CH.III* the summer of 1865. There are two ways 
AcimlLtive ^^ regulating the composition of the House 
franohiae. ^£ Commons, bj distributious and limitations 
of the numbers either of the electing or of 
the elected body. It has often been sugges- 
ted to limit the right of voting for members 
of parliament and to classify tiie electors, 
but not to classify the members elected, and 
to limit the number which each great class 
of electors may send up. The latter method 
however appears to be at once the most cer- 
tain and to suffer the least loss of force in 
its operation. No force is lost, because tiie 
whole of each class of electors would vote ; 
and the operation would be certaui, because 
a precise limit would be imposed upon the 
number of the representatives of each class. 
Suppose the entire community to be divided 
into the classes above distinguished, and each 
class to return a fixed proportion of the 
House of Commons, each class having a fran- 
chise or qualification of its own, but so that 
tiie third class should possess its own fran- 
chise only, the second its own and that of 
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the third class in addition, the first its own ch. ni 
with the addition of those of the two other - § ^^; .. 

A cumulatiye 

classes. The lowest franchise would be en- ^>»»^«i^i»«- 
joyed by aU, the highest by one class only, 
while the number of members returned by 
each franchise would be fixed ; for the first 
class would possess all three, the second two, 
the third one, of the three qualifications con- 
stituting the three several franchises: The 
accumulation of qualifications would justify 
in the eyes of the country the accumulation 
of franchises, while the division between the 
classes would be rendered less obtrusive by 
this sharing of their functions. The plan is 
as foUows. 

The number of members for each of the 
three kingdoms, England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, being determined, which is a point not 
needing to be discussed now, one third of 
that number might be returned by house- 
hold sufirage ; every occupier of a separate 
dwelling or lodging, and every self-support- 
ing male adult though living with his family, 
having an equal vote in returning the mem- 
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Oh. m. bers apportioned to this, the household fran- 
. § ^T: ^ chise. In this franchise the weight of num- 

A oumulatiYe ^ 

bers would be irresistible, and the third class 
would be fully represented, notwithstanding 
that the moral influence of example would 
not be lost by the other classes sharing to 
some extent in the return. 

The second franchise might be limited to 
those, whether in town or country, who oc- 
cupied houses or lodgings of £15 a year 
value. In this franchise the profit capitalists 
would be represented, their numbers being 
preponderant; and to this franchise two-thirds 
at least of the remaining niunber of mem- 
bers should be allotted, after the deduction 
of one-third of the whole number for the 
household franchise. 

The third franchise, which should return 
the remaining members, might be allotted 
to the representation of the first class, that 
of interest capitalists, by limiting it to those 
who had an income suppose of £1000 a year 
arising from one or more of the following 
sources, rent of land or rent charge, money 
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lent on mortgage or other security, not being ch^. 
the Funds of a foreiffn country, producinff a . S^^,-^ 

o •/ / x o A cumulative 

fixed interest, money in the English Funds 
when such money had been remaining in 
that investment for five years consecutively. 
The proof of the possession of such an in- 
come must rest with the possessors, when 
they claim to have their names inserted on 
the register. The first class would then 
enjoy three franchises, but would be supreme 
only in the last ; the second class would en- 
joy two, but would be supreme only in the 
second ; the third class would enjoy but one, 
but in that one would be in their turn su- 
preme. 

Within each of the three franchises the 
votes might be taken by Mr, Hare's method, 
which is adapted to any scheme where a 
certain number of members are to be re- 
turned by a certain number of electors not 
distributed into geographically limited con- 
stituencies. The question of the distribution 
of the suffrage, the qualification for exer- 
cising it, is a question, as Mr. Hare has re^ 
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CH.in. marked, quite distinct from that relating to 

Acviidative *^® mode ux which the votes ought to be 
*'^°**^®" taken. One is a question no less important 
than the other ; but it must not be supposed 
that Mr. Hare's excellent scheme is com- 
patible only with a distribution of the suf- 
frage founded on a theory of personal repre- 
sentation. It is quite consistent with a theory 
of class or interest representation, provided 
that the classes represented are not attached 
to minor local boundaries or fonned into what 
Mr. Hare calls geographically limited consti- 
tuencies. 

But the details of any such scheme as 
that here proposed and the particular mode 
or modes of carrying it into practice, as weU 
as the extent to which it would be really 
practicable at all in this country, must be 
left for those to determine who are more 
conversant with the practice of politics than 
the present writer. It is here suggested only 
as an example of the mode of carrying out 
the principle of a cumulative franchise, a prin- 
ciple of practice which seems to foUow na- 
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turaUy from the spontaneous cumulation of ch. iii. 
functions, the increasing complexity in the ^cJ^^tive 
pursuits of life in ascending the social scale, 
which the foregoing analysis has disclosed. 

The present mode of distribution of seats 
in parliament, of which one distinguishing 
feature is the great number of small constitu- 
encies which are either nomination boroughs 
under the influence of great landholders, or 
else under the influence of money spent or 
patronage promised to the electors, — this 
mode of distribution of seats is that which 
at present secures to the wealthier part of 
the profit capitalists on the one side, and of 
the landed interest capitalists on the other, 
the great share in the return of members 
to parliament which they now enjoy. But 
if this system cannot last, two of the pur- 
poses which it serves must be otherwise 
provided for, the two purposes of securing 
an adequate representation to the wealthy as 
opposed to the numerous class, and of se- 
curing to the interest capitalists an adequate 
representation as opposed to the profit capi- 
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ch. III. talists. The owners of these two kinds of 
A cum^tive w^^*^^ ought not to be excluded from their 
fair share of power on pretence of reforming 
the irregularities and other evils of the pre- 
sent mode of distribution, or of giving a fair 
share of power to the now almost excluded 
class of labourers. And this double purpose, 
of preventing the exclusion of the two upper 
classes and of dividing their whole share of 
power fairly between them, it is attempted 
to attain by creating for each of these two 
classes a separate franchise, as well as by 
slightly raising the limit of the qualification 
for the second franchise from £ioto£i5of 
annual house rent. 

If this purpose is admitted to be legiti- 
mate, why not avow the admitted principle, 
and avow the share which wiU be actually 
exercised in government by the upper classes 
under the scheme now proposed ? Is it feared 
that this would be a dangerous disclosure of 
the arcana imperii? It is not dangerous to 
disclose principles if they are manifestly just, 
tiiat is, if they are founded in the laws of 
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nature of the communities in which they are ch. in. 
to be adopted voluntarily. The principle of . S ^\' ^ 
an equal right to share in the government, 
inherent in every man by virtue of his human 
birth, subject only to some impalpable dis- 
qualifications, which would be inefficacious 
even were they palpable, is not founded in 
nature, but is unjust in itself and would be 
the parent of legalised iniustice. It is not 
the \:^, thf ^J, of power in the 
government of the community that is equal, 
but the title to the power that is the same ; 
men claim a right to power by a title whose 
validity is equal; and this title is tiie true 
interest of society and of every individual 
member of it. But when the true interest 
of any person or society is in question, this 
of itself shows that all men have not, and 
indeed cannot have, an equal voice in de- 
termimng and applying tiie test ; for their 
true interest is a necessary secret firom the 
mass of mankind, since it requires no small 
degree of thought and intelligence even to 
reach the conception that it exists. In other 
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ch. III. words, the constitution is the ground of the 

A ci^Juiative ^g^* ^^ f^*7 t^^ idea of the constitution is 
the justification in teleology, of the electoral 
franchise. This end, op test, or ground, has 
no organ, no person or persons capable of 
being permanently constituted as its organ, 
embodiment, exponent, or defender ; but this 
does not prevent, it rather proves, its ulti- 
mate and unappealable sovereignty. Were 
this, or were any other ultimate truth of 
practice, moral, political, or religious, capable 
of being so embodied or defended, the world 
would have seen before now both infallible 
and incorruptible churches, and lawgivers 
whom it would have been a moral duty to 
obey without questioning. Supreme sove- 
reignty residing in any man or body of men 
is equivalent to the perfect union of spiritual 
and temporal power, of right and of might, 
in one and the same individual or class. But 
this is impossible by the very nature of man, 
which constitutes right an ideal truth, might 
an actual fact, the spiritual power a striving 
after perfection, the temporal an enforcement 
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of the results of past striving. No one can 
do more than ^m at ideal truth, because no 
one can reduce the ideal to the actual. If 
the mass of mankind, the numerical majority, 
were supposed to be the authoritative judge 
of ideal truth, of their own true interest, they 
would be supposed to be infallible, since to 
them the ideal would be actual. The idea 
of the constitution is the sovereign in every 
society of reflecting beings ; and there is no 
possible constituted exponent of that idea. 
The general conviction of a sufficient num- 
ber is the only means by which obedience to 
the sovereign is secured ; just as in the case 
of international law, which there is no tri- 
bunal to enforce. The doctrine therefore of 
the Rights of Man, with all its corollaries, 
may have been in its day a step towards the 
realisation of the idea of the great society of 
mankind, but it ift not the whole, it is not 
the ultimate form, it is not the realisation it- 
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ch. ul gard must first be had to the theory, statical 
^ §17- . and dynamical, of the great community of 

A cumulative •' ' *^ •' 

mankind in nations, or at least to some smaller 
community of nations to which that particu- 
lar one more immediately belongs, such as is 
formed by Comte's Republic of the West ; and 
that the constitution of this larger society 
must govern those of the particular nations 
which compose it, since all move forward on 
a similar course, and aJl obey the same gene- 
ral laws of social and political development. 
But though there is a very great influence ex- 
ercised by one nation on another, and espe- 
cially by those that are at once more power- 
ful and more advanced on those that are less 
so, which tends to produce in the end an uni- 
formity in their several constitutions, yet this 
influence is solely moral in its nature, depend- 
ing on example and opinion, while the bind- 
ing interests within each nation are far more 
intense and more directly influential on its 
policy, and on that of the classes which it 
includes. The antagonism of nations to each 
other is far more pronounced than that of 
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class to class within diem. If uniformity of 
nations is produced in the end, it must be as 
the result of each worting out its own laws 
of development and of policy, which, being 
founded on the community of interests which 
make it a nation, are stronger than the more 
general laws which assimilate nations to each 
other. It is not yet to be seen clearly enough 
what the constitution of such a community as 
Comte's Republic of the West will ultimately 
or immediately become, nor yet which of the 
nations composing it will have the greatest in- 
fluence in modifying and remoulding it. Each 
nation at present hopes to be itself this pioneer 
of political civilisation; and any attempt to 
model one of them upon a supposed general 
type which embraces all, besides being a vio- 
lence done to the constitution which should 
be so modelled, would in hct proceed by as- 
similation not to the general type but to tho 
constitution of one or other of those nations 
whicl 
towai 
A 
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ch. III. marked, as in England, where each class has 
. § ^^- X.. grown up side by side with the rest, and has 

A cumulative <^ -t •/ ' 

developed its powers in harmony with theirs, 
cannot cease to follow this, its own historic 
course of development, because another coun- 
try, such as France, has undergone revolu- 
tions which have destroyed the powers of 
some of its classes, and reduced society nearer 
to that ultimate classification in which the po- 
litical units are not classes but individuals. 
Every nation must follow its own historic 
course of development, since this is the course 
prescribed by the laws or tendencies of nature 
operative in it, which are too powerful to be 
exchanged voluntarily for others, and which 
can only be modified by forces which they 
have themselves produced, not supplanted by 
other laws or tendencies adopted firom other 
constitutions imder the name of modification. 
A reform which would be suitable for a com- 
munity in which the units of classification are 
individuals is likely to be unsuitable for one 
where the units are classes, and where the 
forces which actually operate the most power- 
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folly are class forces proceeding from class in- ch. hl 
terests. Although therefore other nations may , §i7. 
have proceeded farther on their road towards 
the common goal of all; although they may 
have adopted a more easy method^ and a more 
direct course, from their starting point than 
other nations from theirs ; and although there 
is a certain tendency to assimilate these 
methods and courses, the general interests of 
all nations being felt more and more to be 
similar and harmonious; yet it is not possible 
for one nation to desert its own course and its 
own method for those of another, but each 
must modify and improve its own. There can 
as yet be alliance between nations not union, 
still less uniformity of development and of 
policy. The comparative isolation of England 
may have made her backward in her progress 
to the conmion goal of true liberty, but it has 
also caused her to suffer in her course less 
loss of valuable elements of society; she may 
have greater difficulty in harmonising her 
forces and her powers, but it will be so be- 
cause she has more various and more vigorous 
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ch. iil forces to harmonise. To preserve these forces 

^ § 17- in their integrity, and to open a sufficient and 

franchiae. ^ legitimate course for the energies and the 

ambition of eaxjh, is the purpose which ought 

more immediately to govern every project of 

Reform in the Suflfrage. 



THE END. 
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